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BALL TOILETTE. 











‘vo elegant dress is 
of magnolia satin 
with rosy tints, em- 
broidered with beads 
of many colors. The 
long satin train is 
trimmed on the edge 
with two satin pleat- 
ings, with a double 
shirred ruche above 
them. The top of the 
train is gathered twice 
to form two bouf- 
fant puffs below the 
waist. The sides of 
the skirt are orna- 
mented by a deep 
flounce of the satin, 
shirred at the top, and 
forming a panel as it 
hangs closely to the 
skirt. The tablier is 
a rich embroidery of 
beads and silk, ter- 
minated at the foot by 
two pleatings of the 
satin, which stop at 
the sides where the 
wide flounce begins. 
The long pointed cor- 
sage is very short on 
the hips, and is laced 
behind. It is a low 
square in front and 
round behind, orna- 
mented on the point, 
up the front, and on 
the back with embroid- 
ery like that of the 
tablier. The embroid- 
ered epaulets rest on 
satin and lisse pleat- 
ings that form the 
sleeves. A jardiniére 
of variegated roses is 
on one shoulder. A 
bow of satin ribbon is e3 
on the corsage front. wo) : 
Louis XV. fan. Roses HH ~“ Ass ‘ 
in the coiffure. Mag- WH i" y Wika: 
nolia satin shoes, with “* . | 
buckles of rubies and I} * ey i] HT ii] 
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diamonds and rubies, 
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for the moon is alto- 
gether a juvenile pas- 
time, only allowable 
in the nursery, a weak- 
ness which we forsake 
when we put away 
childish things, instead 
of which it is a privi- 
lege of riper years—a 
sorry privilege to be 
sure, wherein is small 
profit and less plea- 
sure, but one in which 
we do not hesitate 
to indulge ourselves, 
though we know it to 
be vain and foolish. 
The old rhyme tells us 
that when somebody 
or other was crying - Hy AWAY oe \Y 
for the moon, “ You 3 AN: 7 
can not have it now,” 
said John; “Tl see 
about it soon ;”’ and so 
we sometimes cheat 
ourselves into the be- 
lief that if we cry long 
enough it will drop 
into our lap ; that Fate 
will “see about it 
soon,” will be moved 
by our importunity, 
and reverse its stern 
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decrees. Probably 
there is not one of us 
but has engaged in BALL TOILETTE. 


this sort of crying at 
some period of our 
lives; often a mute, 
inarticulate, unrecog- 
nized ery, to which not 
even the fates lend an 
ear; which is unavail- 
ing except as a safety- 
valve for our bursting 
hearts; a cry out of 
the depths for that 
moon which could set 
our lives in light, but 
lacking which, all our 
world lies in deep 
shadow. 

Perhaps it is the 
young, oftener than 
the old or middle- 
aged, who lift up their 
voices ; but their sen- 
iors are not above fol- 
lowing the example on 
occasion, have not out- 
lived the possibility, 
though they may have 
learned to suspect 
that even if crying 
would bring the moon 
down, it might not 
prove the luminous 
object they desire; 
like Emerson’s spar- 
row and sea-shell, it 
shows to much better 
advantage in its own 
orbit than if trans- 
lated to our hearth- 
stone, perhaps. But 
it is hard to persuade 
ourselves of this; let 
us have it, by all 
means, we cry, and 
then we will suffer the 
consequences. With 
many of us a position 
in the “ best society” 
is the implacable moon 
for which we agonize; 
but we may lack the 
credentials demanded ; 
our grandfather may 
lave been a soap-boil- 
er, our grandmother a 
mill girl, and the so- 
ciety to which we as- 
pire refuses itself to 
us in spite of our pos- 
sible accomplishments, 
our money, our wit, or 
our talents; and in- 
stead of making the 
best of it, of enjoying 
the goods the gods 
provide, snapping our 
fingers at the past 
while we have the 
present in hand, and 
treating the “ best so- 
ciety” with the indif- 
ference it merits, we 
more often waste our 
energies and wear our 
hearts out in a fruit 
less effort, an ineffect- 
ual whimpering, for 
the unattainable, far 
off and dim. Or the 
luminary for which 
we sigh may be a cor- 
ner in the Salon for 
our masterpiece, a pub- 
lisher for our poem; 
perhaps it is love 
which dazzles us, far 
out of reach, or the 
ideal life for which we 
make mourn amidst be- 
littling circumstances. 
With some itis nothing 
nobler than filthy lucre, 
than an India shawl 
or a solitaire diamond, 
a palace on Fifth Av- 
enue or a villa at New- 
port. Though morally 
certain that our fret- 
ting will not procure 
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us the precious things we desire, yet, like the be- 
reaved husband who carved on the tombstone, 
“Tears will not restore thee, therefore I weep,” 
we cry because crying will not fetch us the moon, 
forgetting the admonition : 


“ Oh, think you of this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 

But we must still be seeking ?” 





LAST SUMMER’S DRESSES. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 


I nave been through my last summer’s dresses, 
Had a regular “closing-out day,” 

And of all most discouraging messes, 
Commend me to old clothes, I say. 

There they are, worn and tagged out and tattered, 
On the bed and the chairs and the door, 

While some hats, rather rakishly battered, 
Lie sociably near on the floor. 


There’s my white. lace, still covered with favors— 
Cost a fortune, and turned out a fraud ; 
But I wore it that night at the Travers’, 
When I danced with the swell from abroad. 
Here’s a bunting, a satin brocaded ; 
Here’s a nuns’ cloth, made up rather plain; 
And this old muslin, looking so faded, 
And with such an aggressive big stain. 


I remember the last time I wore it, 
At that picnic where we caught trout, 
And J caught on a thorn-bush and tore it, 
And of course all the shirring came out; 
And to finish the wreck more completely, 
Tom McCrary, the blundering old dear, 
Must needs upset his berries discreetly— 
The avalanche struck me just here. 


Poor Tom! In far-off Colorado 
He’s at work, in some gully or ditch; 
But it never will prove El Dorado— 
Tom isn’t the kind to get rich. 
And should he return, dear old fellow, 
With his limited income increased, 
I'm certain I'd be sere and yellow, 
And he would be forty at least. 


It is silly, I know, to remember, 
But some thoughts are so loath to go, 
Yet I'll be twenty-three next September, 
And a girl can’t wait always, you know. 
Well, life is peculiar and puzzling, 
And I don’t find much game in the hunt, 
But—I always shall keep that blue muslin 
With the strawberry stain down the front. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES, 

HIARPER’s YOUNG Prope No. 117, published 
Fanuary 24, contains, besides the Serial Story, two 
amusing sketches, entitled“ Todd and Ketchum’s 
‘Grate Show,” by Et.La RopMAN CHURCH, 
and“ Mr. Thompson and the Bull-Frog,” by Au- 
LAN FORMAN. 

“The Scullion who became a Sculptor,” by 
Grorce Cary EGGLESTON, and “ The Waves at 
Work,” by CHARLES BARNARD, are interesting 
articles, and instructive as well as entertaining. 

The illustrations, ranging from anartistic head, 
Jrom an oil-painting by GREUZE, to merry scenes 
accompanying Nursery Fingles, and including 
two pages by MRS. JESSIE SHEPHERD, are numer- 
ous and attractive. 





0 Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Cloth, Cheviot, Woollen, and other useful Dress- 
es; Fancy Costumes; Opera Hoods; various 
styles of Hair-Dressing ; Corsets, Collars, and 
Caps; Children’s Dresses; a new and striking 
Passion-vine Design for Altar Cloths, etc.; an 
elegant pattern for Rug ; ahandsome Pouf ; taste- 
Jul Chair Scarfs ; Fancy Baskets, etc. ; with choice 
literary and pictorial attractions, 





SMALL DEER. 


LTHOUGH there are countless things 

that would seem to have been invent- 
ed and created merely to try the patience of 
the housekeeper, and show her what a saint 
she could be if associated kitchens, and res- 
ervoirs of heat, and all the kindred house- 
hold labor-saving machinery to be thought 
of were applied to her case, yet there are 
none of all her vexations that exceed in 
trouble that given by vermin in the walls 
of a house, and no vermin in diabolical 
maliciousness and intelligence equals the 
nuisance of rats, which, for excess of evil, 
may have been banished from Eblis itself. 





The rat, in fact, is the housekeeper’s worst 
enemy, always of course putting possibly 
her own indolence and procrastination out 
of the question. His boldness is only equalled 
by his cupidity, his cupidity by his cunning, 
his cunning by his courage. Her larder is 
invaded by him by day, her sleeping-room 
by night; her house itself is eaten up and 
reduced to sawdust by his teeth, and her 
only satisfaction in contemplating him is 
that if he lives long enough, those teeth will 
grow over each other so that he can not 
open his mouth to gnaw. She builds a new 
kitchen when he has riddled the old one, 
very likely, but she would have to line her 
closets with sheet-iron to keep him out of 
them. His sharp teeth may be heard filing 
and scraping all day long; they wake her 
out of sound sleep at night; and as she hears 
him tumbling round the rafters and behind 
the wainscots, she can not tell in the dark if 
it be he, or tramps, or burglars, or fire, and 
he injures her nerves as much as he injures 
her house. She fears to leave the children 
alone in their beds in the evening, fears to 
leave the sick, and knows that even the 
dead are not safe on their biers. She dare 
not keep arsenic or strychnine in the house 
lest some one else get it, and worse trouble 
than that of the rats follow; she hates to 
buy it, too, lest the sudden death of anybody 
in the circle of her acquaintance should 
put her under suspicion; she dreads to use 
it when it is bought, lest the house be made 
uninhabitable by the last vexation which 
the creatures that die of it can leave for her 
to endure. If she lives near a piece of wa- 
ter, it is not only her house, but her yard, 
her garden, her orchard, that are infested, 
and fairly undermined by the pitfalls of the 
holes they dig; the roots of her apple-trees 
are devoured; her hens are pounced upon 
when stupid with sleep; her chickens are 
snatched before her face and eyes; her eggs 
are carried off warm from the nest, and the 
food of the fowls is shared by the bold in- 
terlopers with ruinous robbery. She can 
not fight them, for they will fly at her throat 
if attacked; she can not drown them, for 
they swim like bubbles; she can not catch 
them, for her traps are as good as laughed 
at by the wretches that figuratively snap 
their fingers at them—and if they were not, 
of what use would they be where the crea- 
tures multiply a dozen and a half at a lit- 
ter? Her cat cowers before them, a useless 
object of contempt; they make a meal of 
the cat’s kittens. If her home is a rural 
one, ferrets are seldom to be had; she re- 
members the old Bishop Hatto who was eat- 
en to death by them in his tower, and shud- 
ders at possibilities ; she would forswear her 
country for the sake of living across the sea 
in Aberdeenshire or Sutherlandshire, where 
a rat can not be induced to stay; she thinks 
the old myth a mistake that founded the 
earth upon a tortoise, believing it must bave 
been the old original rat ; she doubts if even 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin could rid her of 
the pest for a wilderness of guilders; she 
wonders if, in the survival of the fittest, 
this strong, inexterminable brown Norway 
rat is not destined to destroy the human 
race, and take the earth to itself; she does 
not see anything strange in the circum- 
stance that people with shattered nerves, 
whether from delirium or other causes, see 
such things as rats—she is beginning to see 
nothing else in the universe herself. 

He is an intruder, this fierce little pest, at 
the best, and belongs to a conquering army. 
He came into Europe from Asia, he came to 
England from Norway, he eomes over to 
America by means of every ship that touch- 
es our ports; he has destroyed our own rat, 
which, bad as it was, seems now a superior 
being in remembrance; he is all the more 
terrible that he takes care of his old and 
sick, and so swells his number; and the only 
mercy to be found in the visitation is that 
he frequently eats up his companions, tak- 
ing care to turn the skin inside out with a 
nicety to the very toes. 

And meantime a sort of nervous horror 
follows the neighborhood of these small 
deer; the housekeeper afflicted by them 
knows that they are the creatures of un- 
canny legend; that a certain awesome mys- 
ticism surrounds them; that they have un- 
known intelligences which warn them when 
a house is going to burn down, or a ship to 
sink, in full season to desert in safety, and 
be met marching away in platoons; that of 
old, if not now, they were wont to flee be- 
fore rhyming anathemas addressed to them 
vocally, and quit the place where such were 
delivered, and instantly obey a letter writ- 
ten to them, and sealed with butter, polite- 
ly requesting their departure; that, in fact, 
every rat born is possessed of a little demon 
more untamable and vindictive than the 
armies of demons that went wherever Cor- 
NELIUS AGRipPA did. She reads old accounts 
of the various methods of attempted exter- 
mination, and laughs bitterly to see how they 
have failed; she turns over prints of ANNI- 
BALE CarRacci’s Rat-catcher of Bologna, of 
ViscHER’s Dutch Rat-catcher, of the Chinese 





Rat-catcher with his cat in a bag; and while 
she feels that she could take them all to 
her bosom as dear friends with one common 
purpose in life, would they only rise in the 
flesh and come to her rescue now, yet they 
only serve to show her that the trouble is 
universal and ineradicable all the round 
globe over. She marvels that the invent- 
ive genius of America has not come to her 
help, and she will regard the man who finds 
out and makes known some way of setting 
her free from the ravages of the rat as great- 
er than he who invents electric lights and 
telephones, or he that taketh a city. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XL 

Mr. Macx’s call prolonged itself until Mrs. Mor- 
timer and Amberley took their leave. Poor Rose 
was crimson with mortification, She saw disgust 
in the face of Amberley, and triumph in the eyes 
of Mrs. Mortimer, It seemed to her that she was 
never raised to the height where she would be, 
but that some untoward event caused her to be 
thrown therefrom, and to fall again into sad dis- 
grace, 

She was not casuist enough to know why she 
felt such a pang when this man mentioned her 
father’s name. She did not recognize, as Mrs. 
Trevylyan did, the utter want of moral dignity 
which pervaded her father’s otherwise lovable 
character. He had lost the sense of distinction 
between a coarse man and a refined one in his 
rough-and-tumble life. Perhaps he never had it. 
Some men are born without the sense of selec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Trevylyan remembered enough of her 
brother’s character to see this in all its fullness, 
but what could she do? 

The Honorable Hathorne Mack staid an hour, 
growing more disgusting every minute, yet Mrs. 
Trevylyan could not deny him the possession of 
very strong sense, immense knowledge of man- 
kind, and a tremendous belief in himself. She 
was not the woman to underrate these powers. 

But she saved Rose by her tact from half the 
pain by talking to him herself and leading his 
coarse eyes away from the blushing girl. She 
finally looked at her watch, and sent Rose off to 
her Italian lesson. 

Mr. Mack seemed a little annoyed at this, but 
took occasion, with an eye to his watch aiso, to 
utilize the opportunity, as to a little business of 
his own. 

“Now, Mrs. Trevylyan,” said he, “I find you 
are a remarkable clever woman, and I want you 
on my side. I’m rather fond of that young lady 
that has just left the room. To tell you the 
truth, I don’t mind making her Mrs. Mack. My 
friend Pascal and I are considerable mixed up in 
these stocks and mines, and I hold the control- 
ling influence. If I marry Rose, it will be a good 
thing for Pascal, and he knows it. He has never 
said so in words, but we understand each other. 
I’ve been a widower seven years, Mrs. Trevylyan, 
and no two people ever lived happier than Mrs. 
Mack and I did. I am pretty well off, you may 
believe. Can give Rose all the diamonds and 
horses and Worth gowns that she wants ; and she 
may live here, or Washington, or St. Louis, just 
as she wants to. Now will you pave the way for 
me here? You are a good-looking woman your- 
self, and I should think you might be looking 
round for another husband, likely too ;” and he 
smiled at his own delicate badinage. 

“Certainly not, sir,” said Mrs. Trevylyan, pale 
with suppressed rage. “ Certainly not your friend, 
if you propose to marry Rose! The difference of 
age is quite enough to deter me from any such 
arrangement.” 

“T ain’t so old. Iain’t so old as you are by 
five years,” said the Hon. Hathorne Mack, of- 
fended deeply. 

“Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Trevylyan, stiffly ; 
“but my brother has intrusted his daughter to 
me with every argument in favor of her studying 
and improving her mind. She is very young and 
very immature. She is not at all ready to be 
married to anybody.” 

“Oh, that’s my look-out, Mrs. Trevylyan. I 
don’t want a learned wife. I want a good-look- 
ing, healthy one. I ain’t particular about her 
being any better educated than Rose is, You 
needn’t trouble about that.” 

“ But I was not thinking of you. I was think- 
ing of my niece,” said Mrs, Trevylyan, now furi- 
ous. “I do not think she loves you or would be 
happy with you, and I certainly shall not make 
the slightest effort to present the subject to her 
mind.” 

“Then, marm, I'll do it myself. I ain’t a man 
to be thwarted. I'll send a telegram to-day to 
Chadwick’s Falls, and it will go hard if I don’t 
see your niece with her father’s blessing. And 
so good-by, ma’am. Perhaps you'll regret of- 
fending Hathorne Mack.” 

He went off, breathing fire and brimstone. His 
round bullet head seemed to grow a set of bris- 
tling bayonets, instead of hair. He was purple 
with anger. He descended the steps, saying, with 
certain expletives which we will omit, “ If Pascal 
don’t sustain me in this, I'll smash him, blank if I 
don’t !” 

The Honorable Hathorne did not, however, get 
time to telegraph about love matters that day, for 
Blank-paper Tunnel was in a bad way when he 
reached Wall Street. Cupid gave way to cupid- 
ity, and the Honorable Hathorne had to attend 
to his pocket rather than his heart. Mrs. Trevyl- 
yan had, however, no such preoccupation. She 
was beforehand with her telegram—a fact which 
had an important influence upon the future of 
her niece. 

Meantime Arthur Amberley and Mrs. Mortimer 
had a long talk. There is no such tyranny as 





that which a married woman holds over a man 
who has once been her admirer, if she sees in him 
the slightest wavering in the matter of a rival. 
Mrs. Mortimer was altogether too great a tacti- 
cian to reproach Amberley. She saw that he was 
annoyed, and, if the word could be applied to 
so polished a cynic, cross. Her business was to 
soothe him, and to make herself agreeable. 

“Tsn’t it dreadful what Mrs. Trevylyan has un- 
dertaken ?” said she—“ not only this pretty un- 
formed girl, but the shocking acquaintances that 
her presence entails. If this Honorable Hathorne 
= is to be dragged about, it will be insupport- 
able.” 

“ Quite so; but what has he to do with it all?” 
asked Amberley. 

“Oh, he is a sort of predestined husband, I be- 
lieve, for Rose. Jack Townley tells me that he 
is the capitalist behind Mr. Chadwick, and holds 
that gentleman’s fortunes in hishand. They have 
something going on in Congress about their rail- 
roads. Jack Townley knows all the ins and outs ; 
he will tell you.” 

“Heavens! what a horrible sacrifice !” 

“T do not believe Rose would mind it. She 
has been brought up with such people, and she 
has no abhorrence of his manners, In fact, I 
think she would be at home with such a man, if 
we can judge by her behavior at my house; and 
you saw her at the ball rush across the room to 
speak to Jack Townley! There can be no native 
refinement in such a girl. There is talent and 
beauty, of course, but we can not enamel manners 
on a Sappho if she has not native refinement. 
But you look tired. Suppose we take a turn 
around the Park ?” 

“With all my heart,” said Amberley, who was 
more disturbed than he usually allowed his well- 
regulated nature to become. 

Mrs. Mortimer had never looked prettier, nor 
had she ever been more calmly and gayly agree- 
able. She was mistress of the situation again ; 
and to the polished man of the world, who had 
been perhaps led away for a moment by a pair 
of flashing eyes, a bright color, a sweet breath, 
and a youthful grace, there came back the con- 
viction that, after all, the consummate grace of a 
woman of the world, who could never offend one’s 
taste, was the safest condiment in the great mix- 
ture, the piece de résistance of life’s feast. 

So when they came to the rehearsal, at the old 
Union League Theatre—that scene of so many 
charming plays, that delightful little temple of 
the drama where New York belles have often es- 
sayed the portrayal of the passions, and have im- 
itated the elegant subterfuges which are so well 
enacted in daily life—Rose found Mr. Amberley, 
her best friend, her instructor, cold and unsympa- 
thetic. He was never rude—that was not in his 
nature. But Rose, who was what the Italians so 
well call simpatica, missed a tone in his voice, 
and a cordiality in his manner. It was to be a 
hard day for poor Rose. Sidonie Devine scarce- 
ly bowed to her, and she heard that destroyer of 
her peace say, with ill-disguised voice, “ What, 
the decanter-breaker has arrived? Well, let us 
look out for everything of a fragile nature.” 

Fanny Grey had taken her place in the draw- 
ing-room scene, and was rehearsing somewhat 
stiffly the flirtatious dialogue with Jack Long, so 
that poor Rose had no one to appeal to. Harri- 
et Amberley was also engrossed with her part, and 
Rose felt all her assumed confidence fall from 
her. 

When her turn came, she stepped upon the 
stage and began her part. 

“Slower, Miss Chadwick, slower,” said Arthur 
Amberley, waving his baton, from the prompter’s 
chair; “you are too fast.” 

Rose began again, and knowing her lines, went 
on a little better. 

The scene proceeded between herself and Si- 
donie Devine. 

It can not be denied that Sidonie Devine did 
vastly better than Rose. No palpitations dis- 
turbed that cold heart and that calculating brain. 
She saw and enjoyed the confusion, distress, and 
fear of poor Rose. She was mistress of the 
stage business, but Rose was awkward, and 
tipped over a table as she left the room. 

The rehearsal went on. Harriet Amberley went 
through her part badly, and not at all to the lik- 
ing of her brother. 

But Dicky Smallweed was admirable; as glib 
and as audacious, as dissipated and as rowdy, as 
insolent a young yachting, racing, betting man, as 
could be. He had a part to his liking, and he 
did it well. 

In the second scene, Rose, inspired by her 
part, did better for the first few lines, and even 
brought a round of applause from the few specta- 
tors, She was going on very well, when unluckily 
she espied, in the front row of seats, her old ab- 
horrence, the Honorable Hathorne Mack, looking 
at her with his greedy red eyes. 

From that moment all her composure left her. 
She stuttered, stammered, and broke down. There 
was almost reason for Sidonie Devine to say, au- 
dibly, 

“Why are we all made to suffer by this wo- 
man’s outrageous blundering ?” 

Rose left the stage, her part was over, and as 
she emerged from the dark staircase which led 
down into one of the greenrooms, she met the 
Honorable Hathorne Mack, who held out his 
hands to her, 

Hysterical, no doubt, from the excitement and 
the disgrace of having failed, she gave a little 
scream, and fled from him. No gallery of 
Florence, no old palace of Venice, ever had a 
more dark, mysterious, and dramatic congerie of 
black staircases, and of passages which led no 
one knew whither, or veiled doors, or opportune 
closets in which a woman could hide, than had 
the old Union League Theatre. Indeed, it was 
said of it that every year skeletons were found 
there of those unfortunates who had strayed away 
the year before, trying to find their way out. Rose 
dashed down a flight of stairs, shutting a door 
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behind her, and found herself in a cold and lone- 
ly vestibule, The outside door opened as she 
reached the foot of the stairs, and—Jack Town- 
ley entered. 

“Oh, save me from that man!” said she, in a 
tone which would have made the fortune of an 
actress, 

“ Who—what, Miss Rose ?” said Jack Town- 
ley. 

“The Honorable Hathorne Mack.” 

“What has he to de with this play?’ said 
Jack, who was going up to rehearse his short and 
unimportant part. 

“T do not know. I saw him in the audience, 
and he came into the greenroom after me,” said 
Rose, simply. 

“ Yes, I am afraid he is ‘after you,’ Miss Rose. 
Now I remember, I saw him with Mrs. Mortimer 
in her carriage this morning. I wondered why. 
She must have brought him to the rehearsal. 
Well, stocks do make strange bedfellows,” said 
Jack, thinking of Mr. Mortimer and Blank-paper 
Tunnel, “T’ll go and see if the coast is clear,” 
said Townley, kindly. ‘ You'll catch your death 
here, Miss Rose.” 

He came back in a moment. The report was 
favorable, and Rose crept up to the now deserted 
greenroom, where she sat shivering and weeping 
until she was called, this time by Arthur Amber- 
ley himself, for the last act. 

“What is the trouble, Miss Rose ?” he asked, 
kindly, as he entered the greenroom. 

“T was frightened and shocked at seeing that 
dreadful man, who persecutes me,” said Rose, 
“and I feel so alone! so alone!” said she, weep- 
ing afresh. 

“Do you really wish to get rid of the Honora- 
ble Hathorne Mack ?” said Amberley. 

“Oh, Mr. Amberley, if you would rid me of that 
man! I can never play if he is in the house. I 
ean stand the ridicule of Miss Devine and the 
contempt of all these other fashionable people, 
while I have a few friends! I dare say I deserve 
it all. I have no polish. I see every day how 
utterly deficient I am in proper manners—the 
manners of society. But I can not live if that 
dreadful man follows me with his coarse admira- 
tion. Save me from him, Mr. Amberley !” 

Alas, Mrs. Mortimer! your well-laid schemes 
were cobwebs, they were swept away by one 
touch of nature, one fresh and truthful outburst 
of the heart. The best-formed device of false- 
hood and of cunning fraud, built up patiently and 
well with infinite trouble, was washed out by a 
few tears which fell on a damask cheek out of a 
pair of dark blue eyes, and trembled on the lash- 
es thereof. 

{to BE CONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING COTTON GOODS, 


RESH importations of cotton fabrics for spring 

and summer dresses are shown each week at 
the wholesale stores, and many are exposed for 
sale in the retail shops. Chintz patterns are found 
among these both in light and dark colors, and 
with borders or without them. The percales are 
especially pretty in their cobweb patterns, on white 
grounds with web-like lines, on which gay figures 
are thrown. There are also many in Watteau 
colors and designs combining blue with pink, or 
rose with gray, and showing birds, baskets of flow- 
ers, tiny landscapes, or pipes, shepherdess hats, 
and flowers bound up with ribbons. The polka 
dots prevail, however, in all the soft- finished 
goods, and come in all dark bronze, brown, gar- 
net, and blue shades. The Madras cloths are the 
popular zephyr ginghams in all the old-fashioned 
checks, bars, and stripes that wash and wear so 
well, and in many new contrasts of color besides, 
The Cheviots are excellent for service, and repre- 
sent the twilled and plaid effects of the Scotch 
wool Cheviots. English calicoes, heavier than 
percales, come in the chintz patterns that they 
always repeat from French calicoes, and in the 
popular polka dots of white on dark grounds; 
the latter are particularly liked in black and white 
for ladies dressing in mourning. 

Sutinette is a new cotton fabric that can searce- 
ly be distinguished from foulard, as it is “ silky” 
even to the touch. This has a closely twilled 
surface, is not nearly so thick as the usual cotton 
satines, and is brought out in most artistic colors 
and designs, with plain satinette to match the 
ground of each pattern. It comes with a cream 
ground strewn with Marshal Niel rose-buds, or 
pale pink with deeper pink roses, or blue grounds 
with either pink or yellow roses. To make up 
with these, olive-colored plain satinette will be 
used with the cream grounds, or deeper blue with 
pale blue, or they may have the same ground 
throughout. Dark brown, green, wine-color, and 
purple are shown in the plain shades, and these 
will make excellent foundations for the satinettes 
in “stained-glass” designs, as those are called 
that cover the fabric with figures, leaving no sin- 
gle color for the ground; similar designs were 
used last year in foulards, and were sometimes 
employed for the entire dress, though combina- 
tions with olive, dark blue, seal brown, or bronze 
shades were found to be very effective. For 
lighter-colored dresses these satinettes have white, 
gray, pearl, or pink grounds strewn with carna- 
tions, nasturtiums of natural size, baskets filled 
with flowers, bouquets without, baskets, and bird 
patterns of most varied coloring. All these pret- 
ty designs are repeated in sheer batiste of most 
beautiful quality that is handsome enough to be 
made up over silk; 50 cents a yard is the price 
of the satinettes, and also of the new batistes. 
Fine cambrics and shirtings have blue grounds 
with white figures, or white with colored figures. 
The new pattern for these is called the Comet of 
1881, and represents two comets crossing each 
other, one blue the other red, or some other con- 
trasting colors, There are also anchor patterns, 
rings, squares, stripes, bars, the curved line of 





beauty forming the letter 8, horseshoes, and 
polka dots so small that they are mere specks of 
color graduating up to those like great balls or 
moons. 

HOW TO MAKE COTTON DRESSES. 


The French plates accompanying these fine cot- 
ton goods show graceful designs that are in many 
cases too elaborate for dresses that are to be 
washed; but for these the dark-colored patterns 
are used, and the dress remains clean as long as 
a silk dress of the same colors would, and at 
most is sent to a cleaner’s but two or three times 
during the season. These dresses have short 
skirts with very bouffant poufs about the hips, 
antique waists, to which the pouf drapery may be 
attached in gathers, surplice fronts, and plain 
sleeves, either half-long or reaching to the wrists. 
For instance, a stained-glass coloring of soft 
green, pale blue, and rose satinette is made up 
with plain olive green satinette, the entire dress 
appearing to be of the figured stuff, with puffs of 
the plain for trimming, and some white embroid- 
ery in lace pattern on the neck and sleeves. The 
waist points in front, but is short on the sides 
and round behind, and the pouf about the hips 
is shirred in rows on the edge of this corsage. 
The front forms three large soft puffs of the 
figured stuff, separated by narrower plain green 
puffs, and there are side draperies of the green 
also. A balayeuse pleating is at the foot, and 
the back drapery falls low from the panier pouf. 
The neck is pointed quite low at the throat, and 
trimmed with a puff of the plain goods. The el- 
bow sleeves have a plain cuff. A similar dress 
in which blue predominates has four deep gath- 
ered flounces of the figured goods across the 
front alternating with very narrow pleated frills 
of dark plain blue satinette. Above these is a 
bouffant puff on the sides and back, while a blue 
ribbon outlines the point in front, and is tied 
in a bow with ends hanging. The open throat 
is furnished with a blue pleating that is wide 
in the back of the neck, and tapers narrower on 
the bust. The half-long sleeves have pleated 
cuffs turned upward, and there is white embroid- 
ery in the neck and wrists. A parasol of the 
cotton goods accompanies such dresses, a dog- 
collar of black velvet is high around the neck, 
the Manila bonnet pokes low on the forehead, 
and the long Swedish gloves of pale brown have 
slender bracelets to hold them up smoothly with- 
out wrinkles to the elbow. The most modest 
toilettes are those of the polka dotted cambrics, 
made with a polonaise or basque, apron over-skirt, 
and charming little fichu scarf of the dotted fab- 
ric over a plain skirt covered as far as is visible 
below the over-skirt with three deep flounces. 
The throat is high, and there is a wide full col- 
lar of mull and lace, with wide ends in front. 
The split straw poke bonnet has a great Alsacian 
bow of mull and lace for its only trimming, the 
parasol is made of the cambric, the long-wristed 
gloves are of white dog-skin, and not a singie ar- 
ticle of jewelry is seen except the slender brace- 
lets on the gloves. The Greek designs with dra- 
pery carried up high on one hip are repeated, with 
figured goods for the over-dress, showing glimpses 
of gathered flounces of the plain stuff of the low- 
er skirt. Bordered patterns are made up with 
pleated lower skirts, having the border at the foot 
for trimming; these pleats are very large, and 
may be either side pleats or box pleats. Some 
very pretty shirred plastrons or chemisettes, made 
of white mull, are inserted in the front of these 
basque-waists; they are broad and high about 
the throat, and taper to a point at the waist line. 
In all these dresses the drapery is higher and 
more bouffant than that worn last summer, 


FOULARDS. 


French foulard silks are imported in the dotted 
and figured designs described above for cotton 
goods. These will be the fabric for useful and 
nice wear to take the place of the checked and 
striped summer silks that have been worn for 
many years. The “all-over” patterns of Jap- 
anese fans, landscapes, and stained-glass designs, 
covering the ground, came into favor last sum- 
mer, and will rival the popular spotted silks. 
The India foulards are the choicest of these goods, 
as they are so soft that they do not crease, and 
the figure is woven in, not printed. These come 
in patterns of seven - yard lengths, but modistes 
require two such lengths for a dress, with some 
foundation silk besides for the skirt ; each length 
costs $10. The soft India red, blue, and olive 
shades are beautiful in these goods, and there 
are many pretty designs for children’s dresses, 
such as pale blue with red dots, or maize - color 
with brown or rose spots, 

SAXONY FLANNELS. 

The Saxony flannels, or dress flannels, as they 
are called, are largely imported this season for 
early spring suits, for ladies’ wrappers, mountain 
dresses, and for children’s suits. They come in 
new tints of bronze and olive greens, porcelain 
blue and dark brown, in solid colors, in wide 
stripes of contrasting colors, and in ombré stripes 
and broken plaids. The hunting jacket, with 
either small pleats like tucks or the broad box 
pleats, panier scarf drapery, very short in front 
and long behind, with tucked or else pleated 
skirts, will be the best design for these suits. The 
striped flannels are liked for skirts, and also for 
the morning wrappers which ladies now wear 
short enough to escape the floor, and gathered 
about the neck in Mother Hubbard fashion. 

VARIETIES. 

The designs of lace are copied in the new rib- 
bons that will be brought out in the spring for 
trimming straw bonnets. Moresque lace designs 
are most used, and the pattern of arabesques, 
leaves, roses, etc., is made open and transparent, 
while the ribbon itself is of thick, soft silk. 

Eglantine pink promises to be a fashionable 
shade in all summer fabrics, from the simplest 
ginghams up to rich silks, crapes, and ribbons, 





There are new shades of red, to be worn early in 
the spring, for the accessories of dress, such as 
ribbons, flowers, and the new colored laces ; one 
of these is incarnat, or carnation red—a brighter 
hue than the cardinal now worn. Ture is the 
familiar red shade, and there are paler shades, 
scarcely deeper than pink, called the azalea reds. 

New handkerchiefs of foulard silk with wide 
hem-stitched hems have large balls or spots of 
color on a cream white ground. Others have nar- 
row stripes of two shades of a color alternating 
for the centre, and a single contrasting color for 
the deep hem. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, ConstaBLg, & Co. ; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Tr is said that Professor Lewis Swirt discov- 
ered his comets, three of which won him a thou- 
sand dollars, from the top of a cider-mill in 
Rochester. 

—At Constantinople Lord and Lady DuFrrertn 
entertain themselves with poetical tableaux and 

yrivate theatricals, their daughter, Lady HELEN 
3LACKWOOD, and her brother TERENCE, who in- 
herit their mother’s grace and beauty, taking 


art. 

—The daughter of the English Minister, Miss 
WEst, was educated in Paris at a convent. She 
speaks English with a French accent, and is wo- 
manly and simple in her manners. 

—The * Blot on the ’Scutcheon”’ was written 
by Brown1ne in five days. 

—The collection of sketches purporting to be 
by Sirrine BULL, representing the principal 
events of his life, for which a dollar and fifty 
cents were paid in 1870, have been authenticated 
by the brave himself. They have been in the pos- 
session of the War Department for some years. 

—Cne of the workmen who assisted, some 
weeks since, in taking down the iron cages from 
the tower of St. Lambert’s Church, Miinster, 
Westphalia, in which three hundred and forty- 
five years ago the corpses of JOHANNES VON 
LEYDEN, KNIPPERDOLLING, and KRECHTING, the 
rebellious Anabaptist leaders, were suspended, is 
descended from KRECHTING, and bears his name. 

—General MeRepITH Reap is writing a life of 
Grppon in Paris. 

—Hawarden, the parish in which is Mr. Guap- 
STONE’S home, is visited by a great number of 
tramps, sixteen hundred having been booked for 
the past year. 

—For the first time in twelve years a lady will 

reside at the Executive Mansion of Virginia, in 

ichmond, Governor CAMERON being a Benedick. 

—America bas some association with the poet 
MICKIEWICZ, to whom the Poles have recently 
erected a memorial bust at Cracow, and whose 
works have been translated into Persian, Fent- 
MORE CooPER when in Rome having been his 
intimate friend. 

—The delay of her coachman saved the Baron- 
ess ERLANGER, the banker’s wife, from burning 
to death both in the Ring Theatre in Vienna 
and at the Nice Opera-house. 

—The recent death of an aunt of Henry D. 
THOREAU leaves the name of THOREAU extinct 
in this country. 

—KatTE SHELLEY, the Iowa railway heroine, 
has received a watch and chain from the railway 
conductors of the State. 

—The late Ricnarp H. Dana, like Dr. O. 
W. Howtmes, was a descerdant of Mrs. ANN 
BRADSTREET, the first-American poetess 
the BRECKINRIDGES, the WITHERSPOONS, and 
the Younes of South Carolina are all descend- 
ants of Joun Knox. 

—It is said the wife of Mr. De Lona, the com- 
mander of the Jeannette, has such confidence in 
her husband that she has not entertained doubts 
of his safety. 

—The Abbé Tarra stated at the Milan Inter- 
national Congress last year that he was able to 
say, after a large experience of nearly a dozen 
years, that wherever the intelligence of the deaf 
was adequate to learn the old “‘sign’”’ system, 
it is sufficient for speech, or the ‘‘ pure oral” 
system. 

—Neither the President of the United States 
nor the President of the Senate having a wife, 
Mrs. Keirer, the wife of the Speaker of the 
House, is the first lady in the land, and has the 
privilege of entering a drawing-room before any 
other. She is tall, with hazel eyes and dark 
hair, and of simple Western manners. 

—Joun McCuL_Lovuau ordered, in England, the 
mate to a silver jug that took his fancy, to be 
sent over to the United States by express, and 
marked C.O.D. It came recently by Morris’s 
European Express, beautifully engraved with the 
capital letters C. O. D. 

The formidable bedstead in a sleeping-room 
at the Chateau d’Armainvilliers, built for the 
PEREIRES, is incrusted with ivory, and rests on 
the backs of four elephants. 

—A parcel of letters written by VoLTAIRE to 
the private secretary of the Empress CATHERINE 
have been lately found in the library of an old 
Russian country house, and are to be published. 

—Count FerRDINAND De LessEPs, who him- 
self at an advanced age married a young woman, 
says it is a fixed dogma of his that a clever wo- 
man never grows old. 

—SALVINI is to appear as King Lear on his 
approaching visit to London. 

—Dean Staney’s Life and Correspondence, 
which is to appear in 1888, will be rich in letters 
from the prodigious number of interesting peo- 
ple with whom he corresponded. 

—A son of Senator Vooruegs is said to be or- 
ganizing a theatrical company, of which he is 
himself to be the star. 

—Priuce BisMakcK supplies the wood for the 
greater part of the new wooden pavement in 

ondon. 

—Baron Von Nope has reported to the Rus- 
sian government that a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rubles are annually lost to the state through 
defalcations in the collection of the tax on spirits. 

—Some priceless Benedictine a hundred years 
old, and some port sixty years old, were found 
in recent alterations of the cellars of Magdalen 
College, doubtless to the delectation of the Dons. 

—Miss Repecca Bares, who lately died in 
Massachusetts at the age of eighty-eight, was, 
when a girl, successful once in frightening off 
the British at the time the La Hogue was making 
a descent on the coast, the boats having already 
been lowered from the man-of-war, when she 
and her sister ran into the cedar wood, and one 














played the fife and the other beat ‘* Yankee Doo- 
die” on the drum, till the enemy retreate1 in 
good order, imagining an armed force to be in 
waiting. 

—When Jenny Linp was staying near Hat- 
field, Massachusetts, she rode there daily to wor- 
ship under the magnificent elms, 

—A strange picture of Fortune, standing by 
her great whiel, to the circumference of which 
men are bound, and whirled relentlessly, obedi- 
ent to her hand, has been painted by Burne- 
JONES. 

—At the burning of the National Theatre in 
Munich in 1823, one of the royal princes, who sat 
in the box next to the flames, remained quietly 
seated, and by his coolness so calmed the crowd 
that a safe exit was made. Twenty years later, 
in Vienna, the venerable Archduke FRANCIS con- 
ducted himself in the same superior manner. 

—In Berlin lately Madame ALBANI was invited 
to tea by the Empress, sitting beside her Majes- 
ty on the same sofa, and receiving from her on 
the next day a magnificent Sévres vase. 

—The laird of Newtoniards, in Dumfries-shire, 
shortly before his death, tossed his forester a 
parcel containing stock to the amount of eighty- 
five thousand dollars, to his coachman he pre- 
sently gave a check for fifteen thousand, and to 
his shepherd sixty-five thousand. In his will it 
was found that, except for a few smaller legacies, 
the whole property of four hundred thousand 
dollars was devised to the shepherd, who began 
on the place as a “* wee herd laddie.”” The place 
is close on Rowton Bridge, over which CaRLYLE 
once drove asleep, after a ** wet night” with AL- 
LAN CUNNINGHAM. 

—Mr. GRENVILLE Murray had such a passion 
for “ effect’’ that he had coronets embroidered 
on his chairs, to which he had no right, told his 
French visitors that he was the legitimate Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos, whereas he was le- 
gitimate in nothing, and put the words “ Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary’’ on his cards when he was 
nobody and nothing. 

—There are to be two colossal Wagnerian fes- 
tivals in England this year, WAGNER himself to 
superintend them, and the King of Bavaria pro- 
mising to lend all the costumes, trappings, and 
stage scenes of the Bayreuth Theatre. The Gét- 
terddiimmerung, or Dusk of the Gods, occupies five 
hours, and through it all WaGNex is said to hold 
his audience with his “ glittering eye.” 

—MEISSONIER has appeared as the illustrator 
of a book, by EpovakD pg Beaumont, showing 
that women are all for peace. 

—The librarian to the Territorial Legislature 
of Washington Territory is Miss ELiza Newewt, 

—The head of one of the Rossertr ladies ap- 
pears in many of the pictures of the esthetic 
artists, she being one of the most esthetic of 
Englishwomen, tall, slender, languid, with red- 
dish hair fringed elaborately on her brow. 

—Mile. Maxie MaGnier, a Parisian actress at 
the Gymnase, is to marry a duke. 

—Madame OLANGIER, whose opera of Le Sais 
is produced in Paris, is a somewhat, mature lady, 
buxom, but intellectual-looking. Among mu- 
sical composers of the gentler sex whose works 
win the applause of musicians may be mention- 
ed FANNY MENDELSSOHN ; Madame GatL, author 
of Les deux Jaloux, of Mademoiselle de Launay a la 
Bastille, and of La Serenade, clever opéras comiques ; 
Madame De GRANDVAL, a writer of concertos and 
cantatas; and Mile. Augusta HOLMEs, composer 
of Les Argonauts. 

—When General Stannvs, a British officer of 
fourteen decorations and years of experience, 
who lately resigned because juniors were put 
over him, asked the reason for his treatment by 
the War Office, he was told it was because he 
once appeared at review in a linen coat. 

—M. Du CHAILLU, on visiting the country 
house of the King of Sweden, found his Majesty 
painting, without even a guard near. “I would 
rather not be a king,” he said, ‘if 1 were obliged 
to have soldiers watch over ne.” 

—ARTHUR SULLIVAN has gone to Egypt for 
his health. 

—When Queen MarRGHERITA went to Naples, 
the whole city looked like a bouquet of daisies, 
every doorway and window being adorned with 
them; while during her voyage to one of the 
Mediterranean ports, every one on shipboard, 
from the common sailor to the admirai, wore 
the same flower. 

—The masterpiece at the recent exhibition of 
tapestry-painting at the art galleries of HOWELL 
& JaMEs in London was “ Europe,”’ a copy of the 
celebrated tapestry in Buckingham Palace, given 
to the Queen by Louis Pur.ipps, and painted by 
the wife of the Irish sculptor MCDOWELL. 

—The first Friend to sit in the House of Com- 
mons is Mr. Joun W, Pease, a member of a cele- 
brated Quaker family in England. 

—On the birth, some years ago, of the young 
Prince of Naples, the city of Naples sent his 
mother a cradle made all of flowers cut from the 
pale piuk coral, and filled with white daisies. 

—Miss EmiLy Harper, the granddaughter of 
CHARLES CARROLL of Carrolltown, now living 
in Baltimore, was once engaged to marry CALEB 
CUSHING. 

—The loves of ABELARD and H&.ojse are the 
subject chosen by Gounop for his new work, 
entitled Maitre Pierre, as ABELARD was fumiliar- 
ly called Master Perer by his pupils. 

—A waltz melody iu an operetta called the 
Jovial War, produced at Vienna by Strauss 
lately, had to be repeated eight times; the com- 
poser was pelted with flowers, archdukes split 
their gloves applauding, and Srravss’s wife 
cried with pleasure at her husband’s triumph. 

—In the last article written by Dr. HoLLanp 
he said it was his belief that of all the advan- 
tages which came to any young man, that of 
poverty was the greatest. 

—The funeral cortége of the Chinese Empress 
Tsz’ AN must have been a gorgeous panorama, 
After the cymbals, flutes, and trumpets, the im- 
perial cars with canopies of straw-colored satin, 
and a hundred white ponies led by spearmen, 
followed three sedan-chairs used by the late Em- 
press, covered with yellow silk, carried by clus- 
ters of men in scarlet robes, and followed by 
mandarins and princes carrying silk flags of all 
colors, emblazoned with the tive-clawed dragon, 
fans, and umbrellas. After these came the ecat- 
afalque, draped in yellow satin, the coffin under 
a silken canopy embroidered with the dragon in 
gold, gilt emblems resembling balls of tire on 
the top of the canopy, and its one hundred and 
twenty-eight bearers wearing scarlet silk robes 
and hats with yellow fringes. As the coffin pass- 
ed, Coreans in flowing white garments knelt by 
the road-side, but any one caught looking at the 
procession was punished. 
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DESIGN FOR WOOD-BASKET.—From tue New York Decorative Arr Socrery. 
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PINE CONE 




















HIS design of pine cones is an appropriate 

one for wood-baskets. A rich old gold 
satin ground, and the cones and needles em- 
broidered in shades of brown and olive green 
silks, make a very effective decoration for the 
sides of the basket; the banner to be finished 
by a band of olive or gold plush, with a nar- 
row fringe of the same color as the plush on 
the lower edge. The design can be enlarged 
for a curtain. At the New York Society of 
Decorative Art two banners arranged for a 
wood-basket would be $8, which would include 
the commencing, and silks for working. 





HOURS FOR MEALS IN 
OLDEN TIMES. 

NE o’clock may be, I grant, the luncheon 
hour of that very small section of society 
which turns daylight into dark, and natural 
habits topsy-turvy; but can Mrs. Partington 
on tiptoe with her mop and pattens obliterate 
the course of the sun, or Mrs. Grundy make 
fashionable morning out of four o’clock in the 
afternoon? The silly attempt reminds me of 
a young French beau of the time of Louis 
XVIIL, decked out in his court finery; he 
was just off to a grand ball, when his valet 
entered hastily with, “Your mother is just 
dead!’ “Impossible, my friend,” replied the 
count, looking at his pumps and vanities ; 
“Madame can not die until twelve o'clock to- 
night ;” and off he went to enjoy himself. The 
time for luncheon, moreover, is of very recent 
adoption, being about two hours after good 
Queen Bess had dined, pinched her maids, and 
taken her afternoon nap. It may astonish 
some ladies who raise their hands and eyes 
at the bare possibility of dining by daylight to 
be told that the nobility and gentry of England 
during the Middle Ages dined at ten o'clock 
in the morning, and in the fourteenth century 
at eleven o’clock, sometimes being dissipated 
enough to sit ‘ over the walnuts and the wine” 
until afternoon chapel at three. This was the 
division of the forenoon among the quality in 
the sixteenth century, when a wardrobe lasted 
longer than a life: “We wake at six, and 
look about us—that’s eye hour; at seven we 
should pray—that’s knee hour; at eight, walk 
—that’s leg hour; at nine, gather flowers, and 
pluck a rose—that’s nose hour; at ten we 
drink—that’s mouth hour ; at eleven, lay about 
us for victuals—that’s hand hour; at twelve, 
go to dinner—that’s belly hour.” But the 
dinner hour soon became later. ‘The land- 
marks of our fathers,” writes Steele in 1710, 
“are removed and planted further up on the 
day. In my own memory the dinner hour has 
crept by degrees from twelve o’clock to three ; 
where it will end nobody knows.” In the 
reign of George II. the fashionable dinner hour 
was four o’clock; in that of the “ Farmer 
King,” six o’clock; and during the reign of 
that pattern of propriety, George IV., seven 
o'clock ; and if we could be resuscitated two 
hundred years hence, we should see it come 
back to ten in the morning. It is but fair to, 
add that the Continent is still behind England, 
for Ticknor mentions in 1835 that the King 
of Sweden dined at one, and I believe the Em- 

peror of Germany still dines at five o'clock. 
Thus the custom of dining late is a mere 
mushroom of yesterday, and an uncalled-for 
innovation brought about by idle radicals (I 
use the term in a Pickwickian sense), The 
working-men who dine at noon are the grand 
old conservatives. They adhere to the fash- 
ion of the Stuarts,and break their fast at the 
orthodox hour; and if we desire the fashion- 
able world to take its meals as in.the good 
old times, we have only to get the working- 
men to dine at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and then my Lord Bantam and my Lady Lan- 
guish would soon right about face to the me- 
ridian meal. For who would dream of sitting 
down to turbot and Champagne at the very 
moment when Hodge was cutting three inches 
deep into the stale loaf, and dividing a pound 
of bacon to meet six little untoward circum. 
stances “with mouths like attic windows per- 
petually flying open”? The very fact that my 
neighbor dined at one would of course make 
me dine at two, just as I know a particularly 
sociable parish where a lady who has two win- 
dows each side of the front door will not visit 
with the lady opposite because she has only 

one. 





Point Lace Fan. 
See illustration on page 85. 

Tuis white satin fan has mother-of-pearl 
sticks, which are strung together near the top 
with narrow white satin ribbon. The lace 
cover on the leaf is hand-made imitation 
Brussels point, which is worked on a Brussels 
net ground with point lace and Honiton braid 
and purl edging connected by various lace 
stitches. The greater part of the net ground 
is cut away, and replaced by button-hole stitch- 
ed bars. The initials are worked in satin 
stitch on the net medallions, 


Fancy Costumes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 85. 

Tue costume Fig. 1, which represents “ Paint- 
ing,” is composed of a short skirt and a bodice 
waist. The white mull skirt is bordered at 
the bottom with a Nile green satin pleating. 
Above this is a full bias puff of white mull, 
surmounted by a second broader pleating, 
which is composed of three bands of satin— 
the lowest sulphur-color, the middle one pea- 
cock blue, and the top claret-color. The white 
mull drapery is drawn up in panier puffs by 
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2.—SILK GRENADINI 
Lace Cap. 





Fig. 1.—Totie anp Lace Cap. 


the edges, and are connected by 
folding sides of leather A k ather 
strap covered with blue satin, which 
is fastened at opposite inner edges 
of the frame, is formed into two 
loops on the top that serve to hold 
seent bottles. 


Point Lace Fay, 
heavy claret-colored cord with tassels. The bodice-waist, 
of claret-colored satin, is bordered with satin folds and 
trimmed with a white lace plastron and frills. The pal- 
ettes, which are used in several sizes, are made of paste- 
board and gilt paper, and studded with bits of colored 
glass or glass beads to represent daubs of paint. us 
The skirt of the “Queen of the Hunt” costume, Fig. 2, Fig. 1.—Broocu. 

is of blue-gray satin and golden brown velvet combined. 

The puff at the bottom, the gathered bands set between the tabs into which the velvet 
is cut at the lower edge, and the drapery, are of the satin. The brown velvet bodice, 
which is ornamented on the front with gold embroidery, is worn over a white mull pleat- 


Fig. 2.—Broocn. 
Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cap Fig. 1 is of lilac tulle, dotted with chenille and trimmed with Oriental lac: 
The frame is an oval brim of stiff net twenty-three inches long and two wide, sloped to 
an inch at the ends, which are joined at the middle of the back, wired, and bound 
ed blouse with short puffed sleeves. A deep collar of velvet is fitted closely to the Fig. 3.—Broocu. with narrow ribbon. On this is set, toward the front, a pleated frill of Oriental lace, and 
neck, and connected with the top of the bodice by a velvet band. The toward the back a net-shaped tulle crown. The frame itself is concealed 
hat, a broad-brimmed brown felt or beaver, is trimmed with gold cord and under a twisted strip of tulle. A lace rosette, at the centre of which is a 
tassels, cocks’ plumes, and a spray of oak leaves. metal butterfly, is set on the right side of the front. 

For the cap Fig. 2 a curved stiff brim sixteen inches long and an inch 
and a half wide is required. This is surrounded with wire, and bound 
with narrow ribbon. The crown is formed by a bias strip eighteen inches 
long and ten wide of white striped silk grenadine, which is rounded from 
the middle of 
the front toward 
the back cor- 
ners. The front 
and rounded 
sides are joined 
to the back of 
the brim, and 
the straight 
back edge is 
of pink roses, gathered and 
The white silk sewed toa foun- 
bodice is laced dation band an 
in the back. HANDKERCHIEF CASE. inch wide, the 
The _ plastron ends of which 
and the short round sleeves are covered | are fastened to the ends of the brim. A 
with lapping rows of narrow lace. A | row of lace turned outward is set on the 
white lace ruche edges the neck, and a | brim and band, and on the latter is a sec- 
spray of pink roses is fastened on the left | ond upturned row of lace. Both are coy- 
side. Long bows of white-satin ribbon | ered by figured blue satin ribbon, on which 
are on the side and back of the drapery. is set, on the brim, a fall of lace, and on 

The dress Fig. 2 is of turquoise blue | the band a grenadine puff. On the left 
satin Surah, trimmed with cream lace and | side of the cap are two rosettes of ribbon 
yellow roses, The skirt is bordered with | separated by a lace rosette. A ribbon 





Evening Dresses.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur white silk skirt of the dress Fig. 1 is bordered with two white silk 
gauze puffs, the upper one of which has an upright heading, while the 
lower is edged 
with lace. The 
drapery is like- 
wise of gauze. 
The Greek 
apron has a full 
gathered revers, 
which is trim- 
med with lace 
and a garland 
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four narrow gathered ruffles. The drapery and paniers 
i are edged with cream lace, and caught up under blue 
satin ribbon bows. The part of the skirt exposed be- 
tween the drapery and the ruffles around the bottom is 
covered by kilt-pleating. The square-necked bodice- 
waist is buttoned in the back. At the top it is bor- 
i dered by a satin fold set between two lace frills, and 
completed by short puffed sleeves of cream-colored 
gauze edged with lace. 


bow is fastened underneath the back in the man 
ner shown in the illustration 





A GOLDEN TOOTITI. 

TPON the head of Madagascar’s sovereign is 

) placed a crown formed of heavy plates of 
gold curiously overlapping each other, while just 
in front, prominent above all else, stands up a 
great golden tooth, patte rhe d € xactly alter one of 
actual growth. Among the people of that isle 
are many strange superstitions. They have great 
faith in charms, believing them to possess power 
to ward off evil, and prevent impending calam- 
ities of fire or flood, or the invasion of enemies. 


Brooches.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue illustrations give a few of the novelties in gold 
brooches or lace pins. Fig. 1 a pendulum, or bar and 
ball pin, Fig. 2 representing a group of ancient coins 
and emblems, and Fig. 3 a variation of the familiar 


horseshoe, 
Handkerchief Case. 


Tur bottom of the case is a square with rounded 
corners, faced with peacock blue plush, and lined, for 
the inside, with tufted blue satin. The top is a frame 
of similar size and shape, and likewise faced with 


‘giaki 


As amule's, nothing in their estimation is of 
greater value than the teeth of crocodiles sy 
many are worn the genuine article; others prefer 
it fashioned of silver; while for imperial brows 
only gold will serve. Beneath royal robes creep in 
uncomfortable tremblings of spirit, and in the pal- 





plush, into which is let an oblong piece of heavy plate- Fig. 1.—Fancy Costumze—~ Fig. 2.—Fancy Costumm—‘ QuEEN oF ace, as in the hut, hearts yearn for such talismanic 
glass, The top and bottom are bound with metal at “ ParntING,” THE Hunt,” emblems as shall promise peace and prosperity 
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CHAPTER V. 

Frimay, June so-and-so; eight days out; lon- 
gitude about 15° W.., latitude about 39° N., which 
is near enough, as I have no other log-book than 
my memory to go by. 

‘T awoke early, and finding the cabin close and 
the sky shining like blue silver through the port- 
hole, I bundled on my clothes and went on deck. 
It was a little after six; the sea was smooth and 
flecked with foam; what wind there was was 
abeam, and the yacht was heading southwest un- 
der a crowd of canvas. The watch on deck were 
washing down, and the sunshine flashed in the 
glass-clear water which they sent gushing from 
the buckets, whilst they swabbed and scrubbed, 
with their trousers turned above their stout white 
calves, and made the schooner as busy as a hive 
with their movements. 

Purchase was in charge, and seeing him stand- 
ing near the binnacle, “ taking in” the yacht, with 
his hands behind him and his legs apart, I went 
up to him and said good-morning. 

“ Another fine day, captain. The weather has 
favored us wonderfully so far.” 

“Jt has that, Mr. Walton, sir,” he answered, 
giving me a rather wandering look, and with an 
expression of suppressed mirth that might well 
be described as a smile rolled up in his face, 
though no words could convey the hilarity among 
the wrinkles and the mixed suggestions of his 
brown and purple countenance. “ Oncommonly 
fine weather we've had, and no mistake; and I 
don’t know that I’m a man as can ever get too 
much of it,” he added, with an effort to recover 
his gravity, and lifting his eyes—which resembled 
faintly illuminated cairngorms twinkling in the 
deep caverns under his brows—to the heavens. 

I stood to leeward of him, and a puff of wind 
breezing my way made my first suspicion cer- 
tainty. The aroma of rum, or some equally 
strong spirit, was a most decided flavor in the 
air. “‘Hang me if I believe that complexion of 
his is weather,” thought I, twisting a glance at 
his red nose and fiery cheek-bones; “and Lady 
Brookes may have keener eyes than her hus- 
band.” However, I had never smelled drink 
upon him before, and so I was not at all disposed 
to take notice of his present condition, that was 
in no sense pronounced, and that might be very 
well due to a dram taken on an empty stomach. 

“Yes,” he continued, bringing his eyes from 
the sky, and with the humorous expression break- 
ing out among the mahogany wrinkles again, 
“fine weather is always sootable to my feelings. 
If I had my way, breezes after this here pattern 
should be the prevailing winds, and the sea would 
never be rougher than what you see it now. But 
mind!” said he, with the insistence of a man who 
is resolved that you shall know he understands 
his own meaning, “I’m not going to say that 
all sailors are like me in this here fancy for 
smooth water and six-knot breezes. Some likes 
pickles strong and some likes ’em mild. I likes 
*em mild, and the same here with cheese. Some 
sailor men don’t object to gales o’ wind, provid- 
ing they blow the right way; and some prefer 
the draughts of air such as they tell me ye get 
down in the latitood of Captain Cook’s islands, 
where ye a’most forget the names of the running- 
gear for the want of using it. Now, Thomas!” 
he suddenly bawled, ‘‘ mind where you chuck that 
water, Shut the skylight, one of you. Steady 
as she goes, William,” turning to the man at the 
wheel. “ How's her head, William ?” 

The fellow gave the course ; but I noticed that 
he bit his under lip and looked astern, holding 
the little wheel with one hand. The truth is, the 
joke lay not so much in the dash of drink that 
made the old fellow’s face laughable to look at 
and his deep salt voice diverting to hear, but in 
the collier-like mannerism it forced out of him, 
His dress only travestied him. What he wanted 
was a musty old beaver, and a long coat, and a 
red shawl round his throat, and a frame-work of 
grimy decks, and a surface of patched cloths 
stretched upon yards made for other vessels. Yet 
I am bound to say he knew navigation—enough, 
at least, to enable him to point his sextant and 
prick some kind of course. The first day he 
came on deck “to shoot the sun” I thought he 
only exhibited the instrument to bamboozle Sir 
Mordaunt, and that he had no other notion of 
finding his way to the West Indies than by 
dead-reckoning, which latter I suspected from 
the care he took to keep the log going. But I 
was undeceived when he sung out, “ Strike eight 
bells,” though I had like to burst with laughter 
when I saw him bobbing after the sun, stagger- 
ing about the deck, with the sextant to his eye, 
as though some one had given him a blow, and 
he was trying to reduce the swelling by a cold 
application. 

“Isn't that a ship yonder?’ I said, pointing 
over the bow, having suddenly caught sight of 
a speck of gleaming white against the sky where 
the vague horizon met it. 

He bobbed and sheltered his eyes, and after 
cleansing them several times by means of wedg- 
ing his knuckles into the hollows in which they 
lay buried, exclaimed, “ Ay, it’s a sail,” and so 
saying, went for the glass. He was a long while 
bothering over the focus, and when at last he ad- 
justed the tubes to his vision, he was unable to 
hit the object, repeatedly dropping the glass and 
looking for the sail, with one eye closed. 

“ Give me the glass, captain,” I exclaimed, im- 
patiently, for I was beginning to think the man 








more muddled than I had at first suspected, and 
noticed with annoyance the amused glances which 
the fellows who were cleaning the decks cast at 
him; for it did not atall please me that a man hold- 
ing the responsible position that Purchase filled 
should jeopardize the discipline of the vessel by 
making himself ridiculous in the eyes of the crew. 
I took the glass, but was afraid to look the old 
fool in the face, for fear of laughing ; I therefore 
quitted that side of the deck. There was not 
much to see. The vessel ahead was on a line 
with our bowsprit end, and only her highest can- 
vas was visible. The sunshine, however, poured 
full on the stranger, and made what was shown 
of her very clear and sharp against the sky, where- 
by I perceived that she was a square-rigged ves- 
sel, but whether bark, or ship, or brig I could not 
tell. 

I went below for a cold bath ; and when I came 
on deck again, at eight o’clock, Purchase’s watch 
was up, and he had gone to his cabin. Nobody 
belonging aft excepting myself had turned out, 
and as all the crew were getting their breakfast, 
the only persons on deck were Tripshore and the 
man who steered. The mate touched his hat to 
me, and not knowing I had been on deck before, 
pointed out the vessel ahead, that, greatly to my 
surprise when I perceived that she was going our 
way, we had risen considerably whilst I was below. 

“Yonder should be either a very slow boat, Mr. 
Tripshore,” said I, “or else the Lady Maud is 
sneaking along much faster than she appears to 
be going.” 

“There’s no weight in the wind, sir, pretty as 
it is,” answered Tripshore ; “ and that chap ahead, 
1 dare say, now, is loaded down to his chain-plate 
bolts ; whilst, if you'll look around you, you'll see 
there’s nothing to stop the Lady Maud—the sea 
like silk, the draught steady enough to keep ev- 
erything pulling, and a square-sail on her light 
and big enough to blow her along in a calm.” 

This was true. I ogled the stranger again, and 
judged from the hoist of her topsails, which were 
just visible, that she was a large Indian or Aus- 
tralian ship. I put the glass down, and asked 
Tripshore if the skipper was below. 

“ Yes, sir; he went below when I relieved him 
at eight bells.” 

“ He must have knocked about a great deal in 
the sun in his youth,” said I, gravely, watching 
Tripshore’s face. “It’s not to be supposed that 
his nose caught the color it wears in the North 
Sea.” 

He laughed, but made no answer. 

“ Sir Mordaunt,” I continued, “says his com- 
plexion is owing to weather. What do you think, 
Mr. Tripshore ?” 

“Tt’s not my place to take notice of things 
which don’t concern me, sir,” he answered, but 
so significantly as to make me see he followed 
my drift. 

“ Why, perhaps not, if the things don’t concern 
you. But if you happen to be a passenger aboard 
a vessel, her captain’s character and skill and 
habits ought to interest you, I should say, Mr. 
Tripshore, seeing that your life is in his hands, 
and that it entirely depends upon him whether 
you shall be drowned or not.” 

“That's right enough, sir,” said he. “The 
captain of a vessel ought to be a man of first-rate 
character, and I don’t know that the people who 
are along with him haven’t a right to watch his 
character, and‘ notice when it’s ship-shape and 
when it isn’t.” 

This was all the justification I needed for hav- 
ing spoken to him about Purchase. For though I 
had made up my mind to say nothing about having 
noticed the old man the worse for liquor, I was 
bothered, if I had not been surprised, by the dis- 
covery, and hoped, by speaking to Tripshore, that 
he would hint to Purchase I had spoken as if I 
suspected an intemperate habit in him, for that 
might frighten him, and hold him away from the 
bottle. Perhaps as a man who knew something 
about the sea I found a significance in the inci- 
dent that would have escaped a landsman. The 
perils of the deep are numerous and dreadful 
enough, but there are none worse than a drunken 
captain. It was enough to think of our sleeping 
below, and the schooner in charge of a man thick 
with rum, and blinking in the eyes of a squall, to 
make me anxious and determined to watch him. 
But, as I before said, I would take no further no- 
tice of what I had observed beyond talking to 
Tripshore, so that he might advise Purchase to be 
on his guard ; that is, if they were friendly, which 
it was out of my power to inform myself upon, 
as they were rarely on deck together for any 
length of time, and what passed below was hid- 
den from me. 

Norie arrived from the cabin shortly before 
breakfast, but I did not meet the others before 
the meal was on the table. Who had given 
orders for the provisioning of the Lady Maud I 
never knew. I doubt if it were Sir Mordaunt, 
for the foresight could only have been shown by 
an old and experienced sea caterer. Considering 
that our live stock consisted only of poultry, I 
have often wondered how the cook managed to 
stock the table so sumptuously, though at the 
time I took what came without speculation. Our 
breakfasts in particular were always remarkable 
for plenty and variety. On a fine day like this, 
when the sunshine lay upon the open skylight, 
and the drawn curtains softened the light, and 
fresh currents of air breezed down through the 
windsail with force enough at times to keep the 
leaves of the plants and flowers trembling, no 
prettier scene could be imagined than the ) ane 
Maud’s cabin. Nothing but the motion of the 
vessel could have persuaded you that you were 
not in some low-ceiled, richly furnished apart- 
ment ashore—that is, after finding a fictitious rai- 
son d’étre for the solid mainmast that pierced the 
two decks, and attributing the radiant stand of 
arms against the bulk-head to some capricious 
decorative fancy. 

“There is a small excitement ahead of us,” 
said I,as we seated ourselves at table; a large 





full-rigged ship, that we are overhauling in fine 
style. If this light wind holds, we shall be well 
up to her by noon.” 

“T hope, Mordaunt, you will give orders to 
Purchase not to go near her,” said Lady Brookes. 

“No, no; we'll keep to windward of her—eh, 
Walton ?” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. 

“Will that be a safe place, Mr. Walton 2” her 
ladyship wanted to know. 

“As safe as if she were out of sight,” I an- 
swered. ‘“ But, Lady Brookes, you mustn’t pre- 
tend to be nervous now. You have beaten the 
worst part of the sea, and after such an exploit 
you should have the nerve to face even a fire.” 

“Well said!” cried Sir Mordaunt. “And let 
me tell you that this same sea is behaving to you 
as a generous enemy should, Norie, do you know 
of any drug that could work the change I see in 
my wife’s face? Believe me, for brilliant eyes 
the ocean breeze is better than belladonna; and 
for beautiful complexions, what is sarsaparilla 
compared with salt oxygen ?” 

“Salt oxygen!” echoed Norie. 

It was evident that Lady Brookes did not the 
less relish her husband’s references to herself be- 
cause she looked as though she were deaf. 

“ What do you think of salt oxygen, Miss Tuke, 
for a new medical term ?” exclaimed Norie, with 
the admiration in his face that was a standing 
part of it whenever he turned it upon Miss Tuke. 

“Tf it’s unintelligible, it should suit the doc- 
tors,” she answered, 

“Are you keeping an account of this voyage, 
Walton ?” sung out Sir Mordaunt. “ Logging it, 
as you nauticos say ?” 

“Why, no; nothing has happened to make a 
beginning with. No use putting down latitude 
and longitude and state of the weather only. Let 
a whale run into us, or let Purchase fall over- 
board and vanish in the hold of a shark, and I'll 
fire away.” 

“ At that rate, I hope you'll find no occasion to 
write at all, I’m sure,” quoth her ladyship. 

“Tf ever I should attempt to tell the story of 
this cruise,” said I, “the yarn will consist merely 
of loggings. There’d be no story. I'd tell the 
truth, and that’s all; enlarge, but not imagina- 
tively, upon the ‘observations,’ which you know 
make a part of every log-book.” 

“The best sea-books are of that pattern,” said 
Sir Mordaunt. “What are Zom Cringle, and 
The Midge, and Dana’s fine book, and Herman 
Melville’s, but logs—amplified jottings? Your 
profession has never produced a finer writer 
than Michael Scott, Walton. There is more beau- 
tiful poetry in one page of Michael Scott’s sea 
descriptions than in all the ‘Islands’ and ‘ Cor- 
sairs’ and ‘Shipwrecks’ put together. But then 
you must know the sea, to enjoy him, whereas you 
can relish Cooper and Marrvat without ever hav- 
ing been further than Gravesend; and that, I 
suppose, is the reason why they are more popular 
than the other, though they have not a tithe of 
his genius.” 

“Why don’t you keep a record of this voyage, 
Miss Tuke?” said Norie, rather languishingly. 
“Our friend Walton, I dare say, would furnish 
you with the sea terms, and I should very much 
enjoy reading your descriptions of us all.” 

“Would you?” said she, with a cold smile in 
her eyes that made the apparently naive ques- 
tion a mighty malicious thing to my ear, though 
Norie took it as Peter Bell took the primrose. 

Lady Brookes laughed. Miss Ada was so much 
brighter and cleverer than the man who address- 
ed her, that no woman could have watched the 
two faces without being pleased. 

“* Ah, I would indeed,” said Norie. “Sir Mor- 
daunt, pray beg your niece to keep a journal of 
our travels, and I'll tell you what I'll do. If we 
have time for a run ashore when we get to Jamai- 
ca, I'll botanize and philosophize, and make out a 
learned chapter about the night-hawk, and the 
tern, and the pelican, and the hawk-billed turtle, 
and the lignum-vite, and the brasilletto, and the 
wild cinnamon—” 

“Ay, and the green cabbage, and the pearly 
onion, and the land-crab, and the floury yam,” said 
Sir Mordaunt, laughing. “If my niece is to write 
a book, she must get her interest out of the sea. 
If we touch anywhere it will be to fill our tanks, 
not to philosophize, nor to yellow-feverize either, 
Norie. Besides, man, how long do you suppose 
we mean to be away? This is not a voyage 
round the world.” 

“And the time flies,” said I “Eight days 
out already ! and it seems but yesterday that we 
were bowling down the English Channel. When 
and where, I wonder, does your skipper mean to 
strike the northeast Trades ?” 

“ Where do they begin ?” asked Miss Tuke. 

“ About seven or eight hundred miles farther 
south than where we now are,” I answered. 

**Do you think your skipper knows anything 
about those winds ?” asked Norie, jokingly. 

But Sir Mordaunt resented this in his mild- 
mannered way, not only because he had great 
confidence in his captain, but because he did not 
like any doubt to be cast upon the fellow’s capa- 
city in the presence of Lady Brookes. So at least 
I read it. 

“You ought to know, Norie—but you do know, 
for I remember telling you—that Purchase has 
been to sea ever since he was a boy, and has 
sailed as man or as master in all sorts of vessels, 
in all sorts of seas, and in all sorts of weather. 
You, Walton, should be able to assure our friend 
that so old a sailor as Purchase must know the 
winds as well as he knows his two hands.” 

“Say what you please, Mordaunt, about him,” 
exclaimed Lady Mordaunt, unexpectedly, “I am 
still of opinion that he drinks.” 

“Nonsense, Agnes! Why should you believe 
such a thing? Have you ever seen him drunk ?” 

“ Well, if he doesn’t drink now, the time is not 
long past when he did drink: of that I am sure,” 
said she, emphatically. ‘ Mr. Walton—nay, I'll 
ask you, Mr. Norie—did you ever see such little, 
watery—” 











“ Groggy ?” suggested Norie. 

“T say such little, watery, filmy eyes, in the 
face of a man who has been sober all his life?” 

“Never,” answered Norie, anxious after his 
correction to make amends by agreeing warmly. 

“You must clear your mind, Agnes, of this 
melancholy prejudice against an excellent old 
seaman,” said Sir Mordaunt, after bestowing a 
look of reproach on Norie. “ Walton will tell 
you that the weather produces effects upon the 
face which might easily pass for symptoms of 
drink.” 

“Ay,” thought I, “but the weather doesn’t 
make a man’s breath smell of rum;” but I held 
my peace. The subject was dropped by Lady 
Brookes rising, and presently we were all on 
deck. 

I looked in the direction of the ship, and ob- 
served that her courses were now visible, and, as 
I might tell by an attentive examination of her 
through the telescope, a fragment of her hull. 
She resembled a small moon poised upon the 
blue horizontal line, shining as blandly as if the 
canvas had been self-luminous, The light breeze 
still held, and the schooner was slipping through 
the water very nimbly, Indeed, shortly after we 
arrived on deck the log was hove, and the speed 
made out to be five knots, which I thought re- 
markable, considering the lightness of the air. 
The lofty rig, however, of the Lady Maud great- 
ly helped her in light breezes. She carried no 
spinnaker, but instead a square-sail that was 
made of very fine canvas, light as duck, and that 
was set from the deck; and I have seen it full 
and round, and the schooner breaking the brass- 
like waters into ripples and churning up a wake 
under the pulling of it, when the other canvas 
has hung up and down without a stir. We had 
that sail set now, and every other cloth besides, 
including a foretopmast studding-sail that over- 
hung the water and shone in it like a shallow 
bottom of silver-sand; and every sail being as 
white as milk, and the sunshine white too, the 
appearance of the stately, gleaming heights, si- 
lently doing their work, was exceedingly beau- 
tiful. 

We gathered together under the awning, for 
the sun was very fierce, but after a while Miss 
Tuke went below, and began to play and sing. 
She had no “touch,” as it is called, but her voice 
was pretty, and as she always chose words set to 
real tunes, I was fond of listening to her. And 
so the morning crept by until old Purchase came 
on deck, just before noon, to hunt after the sun, 
having apparently slept off the effects of the 
dram he had swallowed in the morning watch. 

By this time we had overhauled the ship to 
within a couple of miles, and there she lay, steady 
as a cloud, about two points on our lee bow. I 
had not been giving her much attention for some 
time, owing to a very lively novel I had taken 
from a pile of volumes upon the skylight; but 
being disturbed by old Purchase’s sprawling 
search for the sun, I looked up and noticed 
how near the ship was, and so, putting down the 
book, I took the glass and examined her. 

She was a long, frigate-built merchantman, 
with painted ports. Her square yards and short 
royal mast-heads made her look very handsome 
aloft. She had a long poop and top-gallant fore- 
castle, and big cabin windows, which caught the 
sunshine and flashed streams of light in the still 
blue water under her. Her sails were beautifully 
cut, her large channels gave the standing rigging 
a wide spread; and, deep as she was, yet I could 
just catch the greenish gleam of her copper a 
trifle below the sparkling blue surface over which 
she was faintly moving. I noticed with some 
wonder that she had a number of flags hanging 
along her awning, in such a way as to hide all 
that part of the deck save the taffrail. This gave 
her an uncommonly gay appearance. The flags 
were of all colors, and the contrast of them with 
the white awning and the black and white sides 
of the ship was very striking. 

On a sudden I caught sight of her name, paint- 
ed in large characters on her stern. 

“Sir Mordaunt!” I exclaimed, looking around, 
“T recognize an old friend yonder, Ten years 
ago I was second mate of that ship. She's the 
Dido ; and bound, I have no doubt, to Sydney, 
New South Wales.” 

“Very curious indeed !” he exclaimed, coming 
over to me and taking the glass. “It only proves 
what a little world this is—even at sea.” He 
ogled the ship. “But what is the meaning of 
those flags? It isn’t the Queen’s birthday, is it ? 
Are they having a ball aboard of her ?” 

“ There’s a jollification of some kind going on,” 
said I. “Can you make out any of her people?” 

“T see some figures at the taffrail.” 

“Let us signalize her,” said I. 

“To be sure!” he exclaimed. “ Here, Pur- 
chase,” he called, “signal that vessel, will you 2” 

The old fellow had “ made eight bells” some 
time before. He put down his sextant, rolled 
aft, and hoisted the ensign. Miss Tuke now 
joined us, and we stood watching. Presently a 
spot of red glimmered at the ship’s stern, it soar- 
ed, and the red ensign languidly fluttered at the 
peak. 

“Hush!” cried Miss Tuke; “don’t you hear 
the sound of music ?” 

I listened a moment. 

“Plainly enough,” said I. “What on earth 
are they about ?” 

The strains of a band of instruments were dis- 
tinctly audible, though what wind there was blew 
athwart us and toward the ship. 

“Can’t you ask them by flags what they are 
doing ?” said Miss Tuke. 

“ Quite easily; but we shall be within hail 
presently, and that will save us the bother of 
spelling over the signal-book,” I answered. “How 
strange to light upon the old hooker all these 
leagues down here!” 

And I fell a-m-sing, thinking of the months I 
had passed in h. ., the watches I had kept on her 
poop, the old crew whose faces and names I 
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could distinctly recall, and the incidents of the 
voyage. I own my heart warmed up at the sight 
of that ship. I was proud to be able to point to 
her, and say that over and over again I had had 
charge of her in the long watches, for she looked, 
as I have said, a beautiful object upon the blue 
of the deep sea. Indeed, there was no hand- 
somer vessel of her kind afloat. But it was not 
only her appearance that kindled me; the pres- 
ent seemed a mere dream when I looked at her, 
and nothing real but the life I had passed aboard 
of her. Any sailor will understand my feelings. 
Jack’s love of a ship in which he has sailed and 
been we!l treated is a genuine sentiment. I 
knew every plank, every rope, I might say every 
nail, in that fabric. 

Looking round, I caught Miss Tuke’s eyes full 
upon me. 

“I dare say you would rather be in her than 
here,” says she. 

“My dear child,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, 
“you should hear Walton talk of his blankets 
having been stolen—” 

“Not in her,” I interrupted. ‘No, I was very 
comfortable in that boat. But don’t you believe, 
Miss Tuke, that I wouldn’t rather be where I am. 
I think of her as a man might of an old sweet- 
heart. The sight of her makes him pensive; 
but does that mean that he is sorry they didn’t 
stick to each other ?” 

“One always returns to one’s first love,” said 
she, laughing. 

“So this meeting proves,” said I. “Sir Mor- 
daunt, you must lay me alongside—not to board 
her, but to talk. Perhaps I know her skipper; 
and, besides, we can hear the music, and if Lady 
Brookes won’t object, we might turn to and shake 
a foot to it, to keep the people yonder company. 
But I should like to know the meaning of that 
jollification. Cheerfulness is rather uncommon 
in a ship a few days out from home.” 

“Perhaps they have a great man on board,” 
surmised the baronet; “and this may be his 
birthday.” 

‘*Maybe a governor. A governor becomes a 
great man the moment he quits London,” said I. 

“T wish this yacht were a steamer,” said Lady 
Brookes, pettishly—having been looking for some 
moments through the skylights at the sails, which 
were faintly stirred by the swell—with an expres- 
sion of lassitude in her face. 

“Why, Agnes, I would have hired a steamer, 
my love, had not the whole summer been before 
us,” answered Sir Mordaunt. ‘“ But you would 
not have been so comfortable. The smell of the 
engine-room is always about. On such a day as 
this it would be exceedingly unpleasant ; and the 
throbbing and champing of the engines is very 
harassing in a small vessel.” 

“ That is so, indeed,” said I, backing my friend 
as usual in these encounters, “Steam is all very 
well for dispatch, but when you are not in a hur- 
ry you must choose a sailing vessel. You enjoy 
expectations in a sailing ship which steam de- 
frauds you of. How will the wind blow? Will 
this calm last? When a breeze springs up, will 
it be foul or fair? In a steamer you don’t think 
of these things. You plod on like a pack-man, 
The fine old traditions, the seamanship, the beat- 
ing to windward, the reefing down, the lying to, 
the running or scudding, are all blown away by 
steam. Jack has chucked his tarpaulin over- 
board, blacked his face, and gone with a shovel 
into the bunkers. He is no longer sailor, but 
stoker, and all our maritime notions have been 
melted down into the propeller.” 

“T don’t think you would like the Ledy Maud, 
aunt, if she were a steamer,” said Miss Ada. 
“There would be no snow-white sails,” lifting up 
her beautiful eyes, “and we should be constant- 
ly peepiag into the looking-glass, to see if there 
were smuts on our noses.” 

“ Better smuts than stagnation,” murmured her 
ladyship. “We may be stuck without motion 
upon this sea for the next month.” 

Evidently the heat made her peevish, and be- 
sides, as aa invalid, certain obligations of tem- 
per were imposed upon her which she was bound 
to fulfill. I changed the subject by talking of the 
ship; and when lunch was over we all returned 
on deck, Lady Brookes excepted, who complained 
of languor and went to her cabin, though I was 
inclined to attribute her withdrawal to spleen, 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE PARROT FAMILY. 


N all the bird world there is no family as large 

as that claiming relationship with the Parrots, 
and none, save perhaps Canaries, so well known 
as household pets; but at the same time they are 
almost wholly neglected, so far as any attempt to 
discover to which particular class of the family 
they belong. The word parrot covers almost as 
many birds as that of charity does sins, with 
about the same regard to correctness in either 
case. 

Parrots make remarkably good pets, but they 
are vastly more interesting when one knows ex- 
actly the class to which one’s particular foreign- 
er belongs, even if one has not the inclination 
to trace his genealogical tree to its source. 

As to how many distinct species of this noisy 
tribe there are, this generation will probably nev- 
er know positively, since ornithologists have nev- 
er settled that fact among themselves, some mod- 
estly setting the number down as low as forty- 
seven, and others as high as two hundred. That 
there are forty-seven varieties the youngest bird- 
fancier knows, for that number, having the most 
palpable claims to be classed with the tribe, are 
prisoners either as pets or articles of merchan- 
dise, while each one is worthy of a chapter by 
himself. 

Yet simply a description of each of these va- 
rieties may not only be sufficiently interesting to 
repay for the space give. ,jbut prevent some 
worthy Lory from being called a Cockatoo, or a 








Paraquet from being confounded with a Love- 
bird. 

Both in point of size and capability of making 
a noise; the Macaws should be considered the 
heads of the family, and very select are they, too, 
since there are but three species that are made to 
perform services as ornaments or playthings, 
They are all natives of South America, the rarest 
being the Great Green, which is about twenty-four 
inches long. The other two species, red and blue, 
and the yellow, are larger by six or eight inches, 
having an extreme length of tail, with the two 
central feathers considerably longer than the oth- 
ers, which serves to give more dignity to these 
heads of the family. The prevailing colors of 
these birds may be known by the names given 
them, but all boast of a plumage finely variegated 
with red, blue, and green. They are well-dis- 
posed, peaceable birds, and make the best as 
well as most gorgeous pets. 

The Cockatoos have but a low degree of imita- 
tive power, but are capable of making quite as 
much noise as any of their cousins. The Great 
White, from the Molucca Islands, is the best and 
most favorably known, having a sulphur-colored 
crest and tail. The Lesser White comes from 
the same céuntry, and has a more decided sul- 
phur tint to distinguish it. The Great Red-crest- 
ed has a rosy tinge to its plumage of white, with 
a brilliant orange crest; it is more fierce and in- 
tractable than any of its relatives. The Red- 
vented is a native of the Philippine Isles, and has 
the white plumage with the sulphur tinge, while 
the under parts of its body are red. The Bank- 
sian is the rarest of its species, and is at home in 
New Holland; its prevailing color is black, with 
here and there a crimson and yellow feather, 
which gives an appearance almost of flames to 
the plumage. 

The members of the Lory family are about the 
same size as the ordinary parrot, and the most 
beautiful one, the Purple-capped, is said by Bech- 
stein to be “ the tamest, most pleasing, and most 
delicate of its species.” It has a red body, green 
wing-coverts, edged with blue, a purple crest, and 
orange-colored tail feathers; the beak is orange, 
as is also a band across the breast. The Cream 
or Variegated has a bright scarlet body, varie- 
gated with green and scarlet. The Black-capped 
is marked as is the Purple-capped, with the ex- 
ception of its crest. The Shell has its feathers 
marked with a shell pattern on a crimson, pur- 
ple, and gold ground, 

The true Parrot family are more numerous than 
any of their relatives not bearing the name. The 
rarest is the Blue-throated, whose plumage is in- 
digo blue deepening to purple, tail feathers green, 
shaded to blue and yellow, and lined with scarlet, 
while a scarlet line runs each side of the upper 
bill. The Moreton Bay has golden-tinted blue 
plumage, and is seldom seen in captivity. The 
Green Trinidad has a dark green body, blue and 
red wings, and a scarlet head. The Blue-faced 
is a West India bird; it has a green body, blue 
wing feathers tipped with red; the throat and 
front of the head are blue, while the neck and 
upper part of the breast are red. The Angola 
Yellow comes from the East Indies; it has a blue 
head, violet throat, while the prevailing color of 
its body is green lightening into yellow. The 
Yellow-billed Amazon comes from South Amer- 
ica, and is very rare; its plumage is green and 
yellow, with decided black markings. The Am- 
azon is also from South America, but more often 
seen than the Yellow-billed, while its color is sim- 
ilar, though the shades are not as deep or the mark- 
ings as distinct. The Blue-headed comes from the 
Kast Indies, and has a tail which is quite half of 
its eleven-inch length ; the head is blue, the throat 
violet, with silver shadings, while its body is 
green, deepening into blue and lightening into 
yellow. The Carolina parrot is about twelve 
inches long, and boasts of a wonderful tail; the 
plumage is gray, marked with brown and orange; 
the front of the head is deep orange, lightening to 
yellow at the back. This species can be taught 
to talk, but imperfectly. The Illinois comes from 
the South; its plumage is of a rich green, gray 
underneath, and a brilliant orange or. the fore- 
head, cheeks, and throat; its powers of imitation 
are very great. The Ash-colored is a native of 
Africa; as its name implies, it is of a soft gray 
tint, crimson tail, and black beak, while it is quite 
as good a conversationalist as its cousin the II- 
linois. The White-fronted comes from the West 
Indies, and is about the size of a pigeon; its 
plumage is green, with bright red on the cheeks, 
throat, and neck, while the forehead and a circle 
around the eyes are white. This bird has a won- 
derful ability for imitating the cries of animals. 
The Gray-breasted is a South American bird, about 
ten inches long, with a head resembling an owl’s, 
the bill being short, and the gray feathers of the 
cheeks puffed out; its colors are green, yellow, 
and silvery gray. It can easily be taught to speak, 
but is short-lived in confinement. The Amboyna 
is a beautifully colored bird, the head, neck, and 
lower part of the body being a deep vermilion ; 
the back is green, shading to blue toward the 
black tail, which has blue and green stripes, and 
the upper part of the bill is orange, with the low- 
er part black. The Gray is so well known as to 
need no other description than its name, and it is 
probably the only kind ever bred in confinement. 

Of Paroquets, which are really small, long-tailed 
parrots, there are the Rose-headed from the Phil- 
ippine Islands, the Bornean, from Borneo, and 
the Blossom-headed, sometimes called the Guinea 
Sparrow, from Africa, which are supposed to be 
varieties of the Cardinal, which they resemble. 
This last-named has a head of violet shot with 
blue, a black ring around its neck, and a black 
throat; the upper part of the body is a rich 
green, the lower parts yellow, the beak a delicate 
pink, and the legs silver gray. His tail is the 
most remarkable, the outside being green, while 
the two middle feathers are blue, with white ends. 
The Red and Blue headed come from South 
America; the upper part of his body is green, 





shading to yellow on the under parts, while the 
forehead is scarlet, and the neck bright blue, shad- 
ing into the green of the back. The Pavonane is 
a native of Africa and the Caribbee Islands; it 
has yellowish-green plumage ornamented with 
bright yellow and red. The Long-tailed Green, 
that comes from the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica, has similar plumage to the Pavonane, but with 
slightly different arrangements of the markings. 
Penant’s is from Australia, and is sometimes called 
the Purple parrot; it has crimson feathers which 
are black at the base, and with a dark blue tail. 
The Two-spotted is a native of the South-sea Isles, 
and is sometimes known by its alias of palm-bird ; 
on the upper parts the feathers are gray, mixed 
with green, blue, and yellow, while the lower parts 
are flame-colored; it has a long drooping tale, a 
black band across the forehead, and a triangular 
black spot each side of the head. The Lanated, 
or Red-crescented, has a dark green back, yellow 
under parts, and a crescent-shaped marking of red 
on the breast. The Little Gem is a native of South 
America, and is very small; it has a green body 
with blue markings, an crange-colored bill, and a 
circle of the !atter color around the eyes. The 
different species of Australian ground paroquets 
are of all colors of the rainbow, and are known 
as the Roselle, Crimson-shouldered, Barnard’s, 
Ground, and Australian, 

In the family of Love-birds are those which 
take the name of their class—little birds with a 
green body, red head, and variegated tail—and the 
species known as Passuaria, which are entirely 
green. 

And as the list is completed, here, on the man- 
uscript, sits a poor little dwarf, of the Angola 
Yellow species, which chatters away as if asking 
that he be described. Poor old Toby! the pub- 
lic would never be interested in you save from 
the fact of your deformity; but long after your 
master has forgotten your gaudy relatives, you 
shall be as green in his memory as you are now 
in body, and to him no other member of your 
tribe can ever have such quaint, loving ways as 
you, spritely dwarf that you are. 





TYPES OF BEAUTY.—NO. 7. 
See illustration on double page. 

_ piquant ideal beauty of M. Baudry offers 

a striking contrast to the serene repose of 
that of Sir Frederick Leighton recently publish- 
ed in our columns. Perhaps they fitly represent 
the respective French and English types of female 
loveliness. The artist of the present charming 
picture, Paul Baudry, ranks as one of the great 
masters of the contemporary French school, being 
especially distinguished for his skill in figureand 
decorative painting. Still in the prime of life— 
he was born in 1828—he has achieved high hon- 
ors, being commander of the Legion of Honor, 
member of the Institute, etc. He is one of the 
most industrious of artists. His historical and 
other paintings are numbered by hundreds, and his 
admirable decoration of the ceiling of the grand 
foyer of the Paris opera-house is said by critics to 
be the finest work of the kind executed in the nine- 
teenth century. This is naturally the fruit of a re- 
tired and studious life. M. Baudry is averse to 
society, and indifferent both to pecuniary reward 
and to the honors which have come to him un- 
sought, and have been the well-deserved reward 
of his devotion to art. When a rich marriage 
was proposed to him, he answered, showing his 
studio, filled with his pictures, “‘ How can I find 
time? and am I not already keeping house with 
two jealous women, Solitude and Painting?” 
The only thing that could draw him from his 
work was his country’s danger, which led him 
into the ranks, during the Franco-Prussian war. 
His pictures are especially noted for their warmth 
of color and excellent flesh-painting. The por- 
trait which we give is a fine specimen of his 
style, and is a notable addition to this very val- 
uable series of art pictures. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorrEsPonDeENr. } 

fPAUE servant question—is there any spot on 

the face of the earth where servants cease 
from troubling and the mistresses of households 
are at rest? If such a place exists this side of 
the Styx, it certainly is not Paris. The Ameri- 
can house-mistress who transfers her Lares and 
Penates to Paris certainly has a better time of it 
in many respects than she had at home. She is 
at least secure of obtaining servants who are 
well trained, and who are capable of fulfilling 
the duties they are paid to execute. Bridget or 
Gretchen will engage to cook without the slightest 
idea of how to boil a potato, or to roast a chick- 
en. But Pauline has her wits about her, and 
does not undertake what she is unable to per- 
form. A French cook always knows how to cook 
in a greater or less degree. In the greater, you 
have the cordon bleu who can serve up a chaud- 
Sroid de mauviettes or an aspic au foie gras as 
well as the chef of the Café de Paris, In the 
very least degree you have a woman who can 
cook a plain dinner in a toothsome and whole- 
some style. But they have their defects, have 
these neat-handed Phyllises, as well as their heavy- 
fisted congeners across the sea. They would steal 
the very eyes out of your head if you were not 
quick enough to detect them in their preliminary 
operations. Not that they will abstract your sil- 
ver-ware or your money—of that they are usual- 
ly incapable, having the dread of the police be- 
fore their eyes. But the question of commission 
comes in—that is to say, of percentage on every 
article that is furnished for the table. They all 
do it, the most honest as well as the most un- 
scrupulous. Every lump of sugar, or loaf of 
bread, or bit of butter, that is bought pays its 
little percentage, or rather the tradesman who 
sells it pays it into your cook’s pocket. If she 
be a trustworthy, honest girl, the percentage is a 





small one, and the prices given for provisions, 
coal, groceries, ete., are really not higher than 
would be charged the mistress of the house did 
she undertake to make her purchases herself. 
But if she be without any regard for the ninth 
commandment, the housekeeping book will show 
such a startling array of figures as will fill the 
mind of any economical housekeeper with dismay. 
Five per cent. on the purchases is considered a 
very fair charge, but I have known cases where- 
in the lady of the saucepan added on her thirty- 
three per cent. with unvarying regularity. é 
There is one comfort about housekeeping in 
Paris—there are no keys to carry, and no stores 
to give out. The nearest grocery is your store- 
room, everything being purchased in small quan- 
tities daily for the consumption of the family 
during twenty-four hours. This course is neces- 
sitated no less by French usages than by the re- 
stricted dimensions of the French appartements. 
Moreover, if an American lady were to sacrifice 
one of her few rooms to make a store-room of it, 
and were to fill that store-room with sugar, tea, 
coffee, flour, etc., purchased in the original pack- 
ages, as she does at home, she never would find a 
cook who would be willing to live with her. The 
system of percentage is so deeply rooted amongst 
French household customs that all efforts to do 
away with it are unavailing. I once knew an 
American lady who came to reside in Paris, and 
who, being a very active and practical house- 
keeper, could never get used to the practice, and 
tried her best to prevent her cook from indulging 
in it. Her efforts were of no avail. They only 
embroiled her in continual quarrels with her 
servants, and finally she was forced to break up 
housekeeping from sheer inability to reconcile 
herself to the dishonest ways of her domestics. 
It must be confessed, however, that French 
servants as a rule have a far easier time of it 
than American ones. The dreaded incubus of 
wash-day and ironing-day are unknown in a 
French household. The cook has no bread to 
bake, the chamber-maid has no stairs or halls to 
sweep, and no front steps to clean. There is 
no back yard to be looked after; and, in fact, a 
family of four persons, living in an apartment of 
moderate size, get more comfort out of their two 
servants than an American household does out of 
twice the number, and the pair have not half so 
much to do as the American quartette is forced 
to toil through in the course of the week. 
French servants are terribly “ groovy,” if I may 
be permitted to coin a word to express my mean- 
ing. They positively resent any attempt made 
to change their accustomed method of doing 
things, or any innovation on what they consider 
as their rights and privileges. For instance, you 
can not insult your cook more than by asking her 
to wash out any article, if it is only a dish-cloth, 
or even a pocket-handkerchief. A countrywoman 
of my own, who was installed in an apartment 
with a broad breezy balcony at the back, deter- 
mined to try the experiment of getting up some 
of her own fine cambric handkerchiefs and deli- 
vate laces. So she bought a neat little tub, in- 
stalled it on the balcony aforesaid, and gave the 
things to her cook to wash. Fanchette performed 
her task, and then instantly gave warning. She 
had not hired herself out to “soap,” she indig- 
nantiy remarked. 
Owing to this peculiarity, the dish-cloth plays 
a very important part in your selection of the 
linen for your household. You buy your dish- 
cloths (here christened torchons), not by the 
dozen, but by the half-dozen dozen, or the six 
dozen dozen, like the old puzzle. You get them at 
any of the large shops—square, strongly hemmed 
tow towels are they, that thereafter become ubi- 
quitous in your home. They serve not only to 
wipe dishes, but to tie up things, and to cover 
things. They make capital dusters when too 
much worn for kitchen-work, and in fact they are 
generally useful. A wooden box with a close- 
fitting lid is used as a place of deposit for them 
when they are soiled, in which they await the 
weekly arrival of your washer- woman, who is 
usually a washer-man. If Fanchette runs out 
of torchons by reason of their failing condition, 
or of an extra pressure on the capacities of the 
linen-press, she will beg madame to purchase for 
her an extra dozen; it will never occur to her to 
heat some water and to wash out a few. 
Americans who come to Paris simply to spend 
the winter, and who set themselves up at house- 
keeping in furnished apartments, are apt to have 
a terrible experience of French servants, The 
best class of servants in Paris refuse to enter one 
of these temporary places. They are not fond of 
change, and a really valuable servant always tries 
to settle himself or herself in something like a 
permanent home; so there is a set of worthless, 
plausible, dishonest domestics who chance to 
speak a little English, and who literally prey upon 
the travelling American, revelling in the amounts 
to be cribbed from him by reason of his lavish 
nature and lack of experience. They drink his 
wines, steal his money (indirectly through the per- 
centage system, be it understood), and make them- 
selves general nuisances. So it is no wonder 
that the American traveller goes home with a very 
exaggerated idea of the defects of French servants. 
A very demoralizing detail in the life of French 
female servants is in the fact that their rooms are 
never situated in the abode of their master and 
mistress, but in an upper story just beneath the 
roof. An American servant-girl is guarded and 
shielded as are the daughters of the house in 
which she lives. But the day’s work once done, 
the French maid shuts the door of her employer’s 
appartement behind her, and is thereafter respon- 
sible or amenable to nobody till the next morning. 
Yet there are plenty of good honest girls that pass 
triumphantly through all the dangers and temp- 
tations of a life so unprotected, and on the whole 
the French servant may be fairly set down as be- 
ing, on the average, far more accomplished than 
and quite as trustworthy as her Irish or German 
compeers, Lucy H. Hoorgr, 
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CHARMING MISS MORAN. 
By WILLIAM J. BERRY. 
MS STELLA MORAN would have been an 
4 


angel, had she been less of a woman; she 
would have been good, had she had opportunity ; 
but the conditions of life so maltreated her na- 
ture, that she fell into a state quite dangerous to 
men. In plain speech, she was a flirt of the deep- 
est dye. She never killed men for the fun of it; 
she did it because she could not help it. She 
fully accepted the struggle-for-existence view, and 
acted in accordance with it. 

She was a beautiful girl, She had a wealth of 
dark hair, and she had eyes that made her for- 
tune—eyes that brought men to her feet, they 
never knew how, and eyes that made them long 
to remain there. What the precise depth of 
those eyes was can never be told, for no man has 
yet fathomed them. It suffices to know that the 
eyes were deep, very deep, and dangerous, Their 
great danger lay in their mildness, their goodness 
to look at, their soft, languishing candor—to look 
at too. They had over men somewhat of the 
power a cat has over a bird. There lay in their 
deep a liquid suggestion of fire that made a man 
more or less wild as he looked at them. He 
would wish to look more, and Miss Stella was al- 
ways quite sure to give him the chance—to burn 
himself. She would never stoop to allure a man 
on; she believed that men were natural fools, 
and when it was opportune would immediately 
display this natural tendency. She did not think 
ill of them; she but pitied their weakness. 

She was going out to the country to visit an 
old college friend, whether from Vassar or else- 
where it is little matter. College friendships with 
young ladies are so gushing and lasting, they are 
much of apiece. Miss Stella did not go somuch 
out of friendship as out of inability to get rid of 
it: her friend’s importunity had induced her to 
go. She expected to be bored, yet fate kindly 
came to her aid, and gave her her customary oc- 
cupation in studying, learning, deriding, making 
a fool of,a man. Had she known what lay be- 
fore her, she would have gone with much zest. 
What a pity she did not foresee it! 

Dr. John Harlan sat cooling his heels one plea- 
sant evening at home. He lived in a quiet little 
place that boasted of less than a thousand inhab- 
itants. John Harlan had been at college; he 
had graduated as well, and had taken his degree 
of B.A. He had then studied medicine, and, 
fool that he was, to be sure, he had quietly set- 
tled down in this do-nothing place. He had a 
fair income, and had no need to trouble himself 
for the morrow. He felt inclined to devote him- 
self, too, to a bewitching young lady, of quiet na- 
ture and tender emotion, who also lived in this 
somnolent place. Her name was Miss Elsie Dar- 
ling. 

So Doctor John sat on the veranda cooling his 
heels, He was smoking a cigar, and between 
the whiffs of its smoke semi-detinite thoughts 
went out from his mind toward the bright little 
angel that lived not more than half a mile away. 
It was early still; he would see her yet to-night. 

His reverie was broken in upon by the crunch- 
ing of pebbles under somebody’s heels as an in- 
truder came up the walk. A cigar showed it 
was aman. It was Doctor John’s friend, Will- 
iam Somers. 

They exchanged salutations, and sat down for 
a smoke and pass-the-time comment on village 
affairs, polities, and whatever might properly un- 
bend their minds on so cheerful an evening. 

“ By-the-bye, John,” said William at length— 
with no special occasion for the “ by-the-bye” of 
it—“ there’s a new arrival in town, a former ac- 
quaintance of mine, Miss Stella Moran. I hear 
she’s to visit Elsie.” 

“ So 2?” said the doctor, lazily. He had heard 
Elsie say something about it. He had regretted 
it, for he supposed he would be called upon to 
make himself useful in helping her pass the time. 

“Yes; and, my dear fellow, she’s a terrible 
flirt.” Mr. Somers paused, meditating. He re- 
called a little of his own experience; how he had 
once on a time met the young lady, and how on 
that time he had been placed hors de combat. 
“Yes,” he went on, thinking deep down in his 
soul that it might do bis friend good to partake 
a little of his own flirt experience—“ yes, so she 
is ; I advise you to look well to yourself.” He 
then narrated to Dr. John Harlan the precise 
manner and form whereby the angelic Miss Stella 
had taken him in, had led him along, had brought 
him to a nice little precipice, had there held his 
head over until he was dizzy, had drawn him back, 
and had then with a sweet Christian air tumbled 
him over head first; how his heart had been 
bruised in the fall; how he had come to his 
senses; how he had finally convalesced, and would 
never again be caught in such an unfortunate 
predicament. 

Doctor John laughed heartily at his friend’s 
misadventure. One often laughs at another’s ex- 
pense; humanity can not help it. 

William Somers went home. John Harlan 
went to musing. He had seen much of the world, 
yet there was something in his nature which still 
led him to trust it—when properly looked to. 
He believed in human nature in the abstract, 
though he well knew in the concrete it would 
bear this same watching. He expected no ill 
from Miss Moran’s visit; he felt a mere kind of 
curiosity to see the creature. 

He saw her the next day. He called in the 
afternoon on Elsie; unfortunately the little lady 
had gone out shcyping. Elsie’s mother intro- 
duced the pair, and then left them. So they sat 
down in the parlor. As Doctor John was known 
by repute, through Miss Elsie, to Miss Stella, she 
could not expect to insnare him. He would be in 
her eyes as sacred as the winged bull of Egypt. 

Certainly. 

Miss Stella had an eye for effect. She reclined 
in an easy chair partially facing Doctor John, 
who thought her position picturesque in the ex- 








treme, and from the start took quite an interest 
in the young lady. 

“She does not look dangerous,” thought he. 

Miss Stella took in the situation at once. She 
kept her long lashes well over her eyes, glancing 
out now and then to let her companion know she 
was still alive. 

“ This is your first visit to F , Miss Moran ?” 
the young doctor began—for he was young: old 
doctors never call on young ladies. 

“Tt is, Dr. Harlan,” came the reply in a tenta- 
tive tone. 

“What a pity it is you’ve not been here be- 
fore!” 

“Tt is, truly. I've no doubt I have missed a 
most valuable experience ;” and Miss Stella gave 
the doctor a look that might say the experience 
was not over-far from himself. 

“ Ah, yes, the more varied our experience, the 
better,” he said, a little maliciously adding, “ Some 
are especially favored in this way.” 

Miss Stella smiled away down in her heart, or 
the vacuity there, and then said, 

“You must like experience.” 

“Certainly ; it develops one’s powers.” 

“T dare say Dr. Harlan is a much-developed 
man.” 4 

“He would be, Miss Moran, were he under so 
accomplished a tutelage as Miss Moran could af- 
ford.” 

“Thank you.” 

This little epilogue came with a sweet savoir. 
JSaire that set the doctor’s nerves tingling to quite 
an extent. He did not catch his breath, but he 
thought the sensation quite delicious. 

This pleasant little episode in Doctor John’s his- 
tory, his first encounter with Miss Stella Moran, 
was soon over. With a remark or two more the 
gentleman took his leave. He felt the necessity 
of getting out in the air to examine his wits. He 
had an indefinite idea that he was somewhat at 
sea, with those deep liquid eyes glancing at times 
at him. So he left, leaving word that he would 
call on Miss Elsie in the evening. 

So little episode number one came to an end. 
What a dear little experience it was—in retro- 
spect! and how agreeable it would be to repeat 
it, or make it a trifle longer! One looking into 
the state of Doctor John’s mind would have said 
that Miss Moran had set in motion some very in- 
teresting machinery. 

And she, little angel, was all so unconscious of 
it! When Dr. Harlan called in the evening, Miss 
Moran was not to be seen. Nor was she to be 
found when Elsie went to her room to call her. 
She had gone for a stroll in the orchard. She 
thought it best to leave Elsie with her beloved. 
How good of Miss Stella! She never knew that 
Doctor John expected to see her ; that he would be 
greatly disappointed at not seeing the fair inno- 
cent; and that if he did not see her, his disap- 
pointment would heighten his zeal, and bring him 
again in a still more effervescing mood to see 
her. She knew so little of human nature ! 

The next day the gentleman called a little be- 
fore twilight. Elsie and her mother had gone 
for a drive. Miss Moran had preferred to remain 
at home, for some unaccountable reason. She 
induced Elsie to go, however, and declined decid- 
edly to allow her to stay at home with her, as 
Elsie suggested. She was anxious Elsie should 
have the ride, all for her health. 

So Elsie went, and Miss Stella remained. And 
Doctor John called. What a pretty coincidence! 

Miss Stella was playing an air on the piano 
when the gentleman called. It was sweet and 
dainty and tender and moving. Doctor John did 
not wait to ring or announce himself at all. He 
walked quietly in, as he had been accustomed to 
when the door was open. And it was open to- 
day—wide open, quite charmingly open. So he 
walked in. 

Miss Moran was so absorbed in melody that she 
did not observe him. How sweetly unconscious 
she was of his presence! Doctor John thought 
it a charming opportunity to see her in maidenly 
obliviousness of the great throbbing world, and 
left all alone in communion with music. It was 
quite poetical. 

Gradually the young lady’s fingers slackened, the 
music died away, and she paused in silent reverie. 
There was a moment of sweet silence as the young 
doctor stood a few feet behind her; the water 
from a fountain in an adjacent room was heard 
softly purling a melody of its own; a light breeze 
outside set the leaves sighing of all tender things ; 
an oriole with its notes alone broke the harmoni- 
ous effect of nature. Miss Moran was evidently 
moved by this blending of silence, and fell into a 
dream, 

“What a rare creature she 1s!’ thought the 
discerning Dr. Harlan. 

His thought must have affected Miss Stella. 
What else could have induced her to turn? Per- 
haps it was the presence of a kindred spirit op- 
erating upon her own. For she turned slowly, 
quietly. She met Doctor John’s gaze, uttered a 
faint exclamation—very faint, not enough to dis- 
turb the harmonious effect of the circumstances 
—and said: “Dr. Harlan! you here? I thought 
I was alone,” and she paused, as if still loth to 
break from her reverie. 

Dr. Harlan only stepped nearer, and looking 
down on the sweet vision as she still sat on the 
piano-stool, only said, in a low tone of voice, “ Do 
I intrude ?” 

“Ohno. Tam glad you have come. 
silence and meditation at times. 
good for one, is it? It tends to unfit one for the 
hard realities of life. Do you not think so?” 

“ Reveries are very pleasant,” said he, and was 
about to elaborate a little on the idea, when Miss 
Stella broke in, 

“ And dangerous.” 

“ Dangerous ?” queried Doctor John, not know- 
ing precisely where the danger lay, and not know- 
ing, too, Miss ~ ‘ella. 

“Yes,” she went on, as if meditating on the pro- 
fundity of human existence—“ yes, reverie tends 





TI enjoy 
Yet it is not 





to make us too humane, too well disposed toward 
our fellow-creatures; it lets us down from the 
rigidity of self-protection to a plane where we are 
in danger of being set upon and abused by our 
fellows ;” and the dear, darling creature looked 
at Doctor John as if he might be the horrid mon- 
ster who would devour the blessed little saint be- 
fore him. 

And they talked on and on, and the twilight 
grew upon them apace, and they knew nothing of 
it. Doctor John was lost in the depths of Miss 
Stella’s glances; and Miss Stella? She was all 
absorbed in her own machinations, in the harm- 
less little devices of her own mind, thatwould only 
leave a man in the toils and his heart in a strait- 
jacket. 

She was quite unlike any other woman who 
ever lived. No other one of them was ever so 
wicked. 

Miss Elsie finally did return. She was so glad 
her dear John had gome to relieve Miss Stella’s 
loneliness ; and Miss Stella thought he was vey 
kind, too, to do it. And so they were all ha-,py, 
except possibly the nice young man who wus en- 
gaged to one girl and had been flirting with an- 
other, 

After true country fashion, a picnic was planned 
by the young people of F——, and Miss Elsie was 
one of the number invited ; so was Dr. John Har- 
lan; and so was Miss Stella, the friend of Miss 
Elsie. 

The day it took place was a beautiful one, 
and the party was merry. Miss Moran, by her 
natural naiveté and her pretty innocent nature, 
won the hearts of the whole company. “She has 
a remarkable adaptability to her surroundings,” 
thought Dr. Harlan. 

So she had, sir. 

Doctor John felt specially called upon to do 
service in Miss Stella’s honor; to see that she 
crossed the brook safely on their way to the pret- 
ty glen whither the party were bound, for they 
went afoot up a delightful little dale, where 
there were cool shade and running water, and 
birds and flowers—simple, lovable nature, and no 
wickedness. 

Lunch was eaten after the coffee had been 
boiled, and Miss Stella had helped Doctor John col- 
lect sticks for the fire, and had tenderly laid them 
upon his arms with a mellow little laugh that sent 
precipitate thrills all over him. And then she 
had managed to spill a cup of coffee on his sleeve, 
and she had soaked it out with a napkin, clasp- 
ing his arm with delicate deviltry—nay, angelic 
devotion—that only made him tingle all the more, 
and— 

Where was Elsie all this time? Somewhere. 
As Doctor John could not have sworn, ask nobody 
else. He was authority—or would have been a 
day or two before. i 

After the lunch, songs were sung; the party 
then resolved itself into stragglers. Elsie start- 
ed to wander away alone; there was a troubled 
look on her face, as if there were doubt there be- 
tween the past and the present. But she was a 
brave little woman, and trusted “ her John,” and 
she knew all would be well. Still— William 
Somers, John’s dearly loved friend, saw what was 
the matter; so he went along after Elsie, and did 
his best to entertain her; yet the effort did not 
succeed greatly, and they two fell into a silence. 

Miss Stella saw something of this ; just a trifle ; 
not enough to move so great a heart as her own, 
however. So she went with Doctor John—or ra- 
ther Doctor John went on with her—up the vale. 
He knew the water was running in the brook, 
and he knew he was upon earth; what little 
else he knew is hardly worth mentioning. 

They strolled on and on, with the clear heavens 
above and the sweet earth below. They now and 
anon threw stones into the water, sang snatches 
of song, and were happy. Miss Stella was so 
because—she was a woman, Doctor John hoped 
to be happy because he was a man. 

What a little paradise, and all by itself! They 
came to a natural arbor about a bend in the brook. 
Across the brook lay a moss-covered log; they 
stepped out to the centre, and here they sat down 
where a net-work of leaves from the overhanging 
branches shut them quite in from the cold prying 
world. Miss Stella went first, and Doctor John 
followed, finding it needful to guide the young 
lady by taking hold of her hand. Who could tell 
who was doing the leading ? 

Not Miss Stella, now innocent child of nature. 
Not Doctor John. This crowning glory of the Al- 
mighty’s hand was simply following. Who then ? 
Satan? Oh no; that’s tooimpersonal. Or shall 
we go back to traditional belief ? That would (as 
it has) cover up many a sin—and sinner. 

Who could present the sweet little scenes in 
this sweet little arbor on this blessed afternoon, 
when the brook was purling in music, and fauns 
and satyrs danced unseen in the shadows ? 

The two sat in silence some time. Miss Stella 
broke the spell, saying, 

“T think I must return home to-morrow, and 
from there go to the sea-side ?” 

“Why so soon? I thought you would remain 
longer.” 

So had she. What was she aiming at now? 
Can any feminine mind guess? Notat all. Still, 
Doctor John was stimulated. He had begun to 
enjoy the young lady’s society. Begun? Hehad 
progressed a little upon the journey. 

“T am sorry you are going to leave us,” con- 
tinued the doctor, after a pause, which troubled 
him a little, but which seemed quite delicious to 
Miss Stella. 

“Sorry ?” said she, quite indifferently. Then 
she added, with the most delicate naiveté, looking 
down into the purling water, and almost tapping 
the rippling surface with the delicate little foot 
that protruded a mere trifle—oh ! so unconscious 
—from its sacred precincts, “‘ Why should you be 
sorry?” Pen. can not give the heavenly intona- 
tion of that little question. 

“ Because—because—” The poor young man 
faltered ; his nerves were set in a tremor for some 





unaccountable cause. Then he added, desperate- 
ly, “Can you not guess ?” 

Slowly Miss Stella turned to him, lifting her 
head gradually at the same time from its medita- 
tion upon the water. Slowly she allowed her 
mild, liquid, deep, innocent eyes to meet Doctor 
John’s. He gazed into them, and looked deep, 
deeper, deepest—away down into luminous depths 
that he had not dreamed of before ; he felt that 
he was losing his hold upon earth, and was grad- 
ually sinking into a region untravelled by man 
before. Would he ever reach the limits of that 
space? Deeper and deeper he looked, and then, 
poor fellow, nearer and nearer he drew. How 
serene was all before him, how alluring, how hea- 
venly, how— 

“Miss Moran—Stella,” he gasped, taken be- 
yond his depth, and unaware what he did, “can 
you not read what my eyes tell you?” 

He paused, eager, intense with emotion. 

And Miss Stella ? 

“12” said she, so sweetly, so tenderly, so long- 
ing for information. ‘“I—I am sure, Dr. Harlan, 
I can not tell you.” Then she added, with a 
clear little smile, “I am not a sibyl, am I, Dr. 
Harlan ?” 

“Surely,” thought Doctor John, “she is not 
fooling me. Oh no, she does not look like it.” 
Then he went on, in low tones and rapidly: “TI 
have seen much of you, Miss Moran, since you 
came, although the time has been short. I have 
felt strangely fascinated by you.” Miss Stella 
looked exceedingly interested. “ And now I may 
be crazed, yet I think I know what I am doing; 
but let me say, I have been drawn on and on un- 
til now I must say, I will say, Miss Moran—Stella 
—I love—” 

The sound of voices broke upon their ears from 
the adjoining bank. Elsie and William Somers 
unwittingly had chanced upon them, and were 
about crossing the stream by this self-same log 
on which Dr. John Harlan, the prospective hus- 
band of Miss Elsie Darling, and Miss Stella Mo- 
ran, the for-the-time-being child of Dame Nature, 
sat talking of things somewhat at variance with 
the requirements of Christianity, but quite in ac- 
cord with the demands of high art. 

“Meet me this evening for a moment; call at 
the house. I will arrange for a short interview,” 
Miss Stella said rapidly, her wits this time having 
hardly time to take a sre course. 

“T will,” said Doctor John, hotly; and the 
charming picture, the purling brook, the twittering 
of birds, the fragrance of flowers, the sweet com- 
munion with the mysteries of nature, and the gen- 
tle interflow of tender emotions were all at an 
end, Elsie came upon them then. Miss Moran 
gave a merry little laugh. 

“So, so, Elsie, you’ve found us, have you? We 
saw you coming, and kept as quiet as mice, just 
for a neat little surprise. Oh, what a lot of beau- 
tiful flowers you have! See, Dr. Harlan, what a 
pretty bunch of violets Elsie has found!” And 
the dear little thing was so interested in the flow- 
ers, and so bent upon saving Doctor John’s blush- 
es, that she went into a blessed little ecstasy of 
delight. 

It was getiing late. The straggling members 
of the party re-assembied, sang a few songs, and 
then sauntered homeward. Doctor John walked 
on with Elsie; he said little. Elsie was very qui- 
et. She tried to laugh at times at something 
some one of the party said, but at last gave up 
the attempt. She was so tired, poor thing! 

Miss Stella walked with William Somers. She 
did not even look again at Dr. John Harlan. She 
reached home, went to her room, looked in the 
mirror, and laughed a clear little laugh all by her- 
self. 

Who would not have fallen in love with her ? 

Elsie went to her own room, which was pretti- 
ly arranged with work from her own hands, and 
strange to relate, came face to face with a most 
excellent portrait of Dr. John Harlan, which was 
elaborately framed, and occupied a prominent 
place in the room. The picture was that of a 
happy man. Doctor John had told Elsie that he 
was thipking all of her when he sat for the por- 
trait. She locked the door, glanced at the pic- 
ture, and then threw herself on the bed, while a 
flood of tears came from her inmost heart, and 
would not stop. She wept long and deeply; her 
sobs gradually grew less, and she at last sighed 
herself into a short sleep, and in her sleep she 
dreamed a horrible dream. 

Dr. John Harlan went home. He went to his 
room; he looked desperate. He walked about 
uneasily, yet in the evening he went to call on 
Miss Stella Moran at the house of Elsie. Elsie 
had not yet appeared ; she was still sleeping. So 
Miss Moran was saved some machination. She 
received Doctor John. Their conversation, for 
some reason, was at first a little uneasy, some- 
what stilted. Why? 

Miss Moran probably knew. So she suggested 
a stroll to the arbor—a short walk. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night. Doctor John was only 
too glad. Did Miss Stella know the effect of 
moonlight and arbors? She knew something of 
the human heart, of its tendencies, woes, hopes, 
inclinations, and vacillations. Did she know that 
when a man is desperately in love, and will not ac- 
knowledge it even to himself aloud ; that when he 
is near the object of his adoration ; that when soft, 
mellow moonlight and the persuasive airs of the 
evening lend additional charm to the countenance 
of the young lady who plays the réle of an ignis 
Jfatuus—when all these happy combinations play 
into each other’s hands—oh, did she know how 
very delicious the resultant forces were, are, and 
still are to be? 

Did she ? 

The two sauntered out into the moonlight. 
Miss Stella, after a few steps, lightly touched the 
sleeve of Doctor John’s coat, and sent a tender little 
thrill all the way up his arm, around down to his 
heart, where it rested a moment, and then diffused 
itself all over his—soul, And this transpired all 
unconsciously, 
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The two passed into the arbor, where they sat 

down on a rustic téte-a-téte. 
“ And the moonlight streamed upon them, 
And they were as happy there 
As twin flowers that sig together 
To the circumambient air. 

Miss Stella was silent. She would not for the 
world break in upon her companion’s reveries. 

Then came the sequel in this—comedy. Doce- 
tor John was the first to speak. 

“ Miss Moran,” he said, in a low tone of voice 
that seemed scarce equal to trusting itself, “ you 
recall the scene of this afternoon, do you not ?” 

“Yes, Dr. Harlan,” was the low reply. 

“ You ascertained my meaning ?” he asked, with 
a kind of iron energy in his voice. 

“T hardly know, yet I fancy—” and Miss Stella 
hesitated beautifully. 

“Twill make it plain.” And now Doctor John 
spoke with almost painful intensity, and his 
words were as clear-cut as this could make them. 

“T was about to say I loved you, Miss Moran, 
I confess I am at a loss, a total loss, to know what 
your feelings are toward myself, yet’’—after a lit- 
tle pause—“T can but tell you that what I was 
about to say was true.” He stopped. Miss Stel- 
la leaned just a trifle nearer, as if eager—oh, so 
eager !—to get the inmost meaning of his words, 
yet well restrained by maiden modesty. 

Doctor John considered it a favorable omen. 
“ Miss Stella, can I hope—dare I ?” and he turned 
quickly and looked down into those two earnest, 
soulful eyes. 

“ Hope, Dr. Harlan ?” came the question, softly, 
tremulously, like the zephyr that touches upon 
the aspen leaf—“ hope, Dr. Harlan? Are there 
not other ties? Have you no duty elsewhere?” 
Miss Stella paused, looked almost sadly aside at 
the pale moonlight, and seemed struggling with 
a duty that lay heavy at her heart. 

Doctor John knew what it was. Elsie. How 
loyal was this darling woman to her friend! The 
thought of Miss Moran’s beauty, her intelligence, 
her wit, her deep and royal nature, rushed over 
the young doctor’s mind ina moment. He could 
endure no more. He turned quickly, impulsively, 
pleadingly, to the woman who had wound about 
his heart this inexpressible charm, clasped her 
dear little hand in his, raised it to his lips, and 
with suppressed emotion muttering, “ My dar- 
ling!” would have drawn this angel of his heart 
to his breast. The beautiful Miss Moran sprang 
quickly up, and with a flashing eye that held him 
back, exclaimed, with haughtiness, “ Dr. Harlan, 
what does this mean?” Then as quickly, deri- 
sively, deliciously, she broke into a mellow little 
laugh that fluttered out from the arbor, out under 
the moonlight, out upon the clear, soft air. 

“What do you mean, Miss Moran ?” came now 
the doctor’s time to ask. 

“Mean—ha! ha! ha! Why, Dr. Harlan, did 
you think I had fallen into a fit of love, that I had 
been swept off my feet by a bit of mortality call- 
ed a man?” And the delicious mellow laugh 
gurgled out quite impressively. Then Miss 
Stella’s manner changed. She became sarcastic, 
very. 

“Dr. Harlan,” said she, “I regret that Iam to 
leave to-morrow. I regret that I had to bring 
the comedy to an end to-night. I regret that 
Men are so very conceited that they think a 
woman must needs fall in love with them at a 
glance. I regret most of all, Dr. Harlan” (this 
was said, oh! so sadly and wickedly—for Miss 
Stella) —“ I regret that a man all in a moment for- 
gets the vows he has made to one woman, and 
makes still warmer ones to another just because 
she has a more beautiful skin, or prettier teeth, 
or more engaging manners. Dr. Harlan,” she 
added, impressively, “ Elsie is sleeping above in 
her room, worn out with the day’s fatigue. She 
thinks the world of a certain Dr. Harlan who has 
made a fool of himself. She has suffered much 
to-day. Does Dr. Harlan care? Dr. Harlan,” 
she said, a little bitterly but honestly, for she 
knew nothing of acting—“ Dr. Harlan will attrib- 
ute this pretty scene to-night to Miss Moran. 
How noble a thing a man is when he sets out to 
excuse his own iniquity! Dr. Harlan”—and the 
dear little angel kissed her hand prettily at him— 
“ good-night. I hardly expect you to see me off 
to-morrow.” And with another precious, mellow 
little laugh that floated persuasively into Doctor 
John’s ear, the bewitching Miss Moran, with the 
deep, liquid eyes, vanished toward and into the 
house. 

Doctor John arose and went home. He paced 
the room a good deal that night. 

Miss Moran left town the next day. 

Miss Elsie received a note from Dr. John Har- 
lan stating that he would be gone from town for 
a month. He also departed. But he did not go 
in the direction taken by Miss Moran. It is 
enough to say that he went away. 

At the end of the month he returned. On the 
evening of the day of his return he went to see 
Elsie. She had had no word from him, save a 
note that day, saying, “Iam here. John.” 

Would she receive this John again ? 

She was a woman. And so was Miss Moran. 

Elsie, for a reason unknown, sat in the same 
arbor early that night that her dear friend Miss 
Stella Moran had occupied a month before in 
company with John Harlan. She went there, she 
knew not precisely why. Perhaps she thought 
she would like to be there when John came. She 
was still there in the twilight, when her listening 
ear caught the sound of a familiar step swinging 
rapidly up the winding gravel-walk that led to 
the arbor. She rose quickly, as if about to step 
to the entrance. Then she paused and fell back 
alittle way. Did she have any fear, any doubt ? 
No; she was sure John was coming back to her 
and her heart. The step came nearer; a well- 
known form stood at the entrance of the arbor; 
the vines that trailed about it were thrust quick- 
ly aside. Elsie sours eagerly forward ; “ John !” 
was the sole word that came from her lips. “ EI- 
sie,” was the sole exclamation that John Harlan 





uttered as he gathered the dear little woman to 
his heart. He had unerringly come to the old 
trysting-place, and there had found all that he 
most fondly anticipated. 

The clear heavens smiled above, and the earth 
seemed happy beneath their feet, when they traced 
their way slowly to the house. Not a word was 
said of explanation. Miss Moran was not men- 
tioned. 

They were soon after married. Was Doctor 
John afraid to trust himself again ? 

Miss Moran went to the sea-side, and there she 
took up again her delicate task of showing men 
what fools they may be when a pretty woman 
takes kindly to them. Miss Moran fully expects 
to go to heaven unattended save by the mild male- 
dictions of men. She is a dear little mortal—and 
has such deep, innocent eyes ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LORD HAMPSTEAD’S SCHEME. 


Dvrtne the following week Hampstead went 
down to Gorse Hall, and hunted two or three 
days with various packs of hounds within his 
reach, declaring to himself that, after all, Leices- 
tershire was better than Cumberland, because he 
was known there, and no one would dare to treat 
him as Crocker had done. Never before had his 
democratic spirit received such a shock, or rather 
the remnant of that aristocratic spirit which he 
had striven to quell by the wisdom and humanity 
of democracy. That a stranger should have dared 
to talk to him about one of the ladies of his fam- 
ily! No man certainly would do so in Northamp- 
tonshire or Leicestershire. He could not quite 
explain to himself the difference in the localities, 
but he was quite sure that he was safe from any- 
thing of that kind at Gorse Hall. 

But he had other matters to think of as he gal- 
loped about the country. How might he best 
manage to see Marion Fay? His mind was set 
upon that; or, perhaps, more dangerously still, 
his heart. Had he been asked before, he would 
have said that there could have been nothing 
more easy than for such a one as he to make ac- 
quaintance with a young lady in Paradise Row. 
But now, when he came to look at it, he found 
that Marion Fay was environed with fortifications 
and a cheval-de-frise of difficulties which were 
apparently impregnable. He could not call at 
No. 17 and simply ask for Miss Fay. To do so 
he must be a proficient in that impudence the 
lack of which created so many difficulties for 
him. He thought of finding out the Quaker chap- 
el in the City, and there sitting out the whole pro- 
ceeding—unless desired to leave the place—with 
the Quixotic idea of returning to Holloway with 
her in an omnibus. As he looked at this project 
all round, he became sure that the joint journey 
in an omnibus would never be achieved. Then 
he imagined that Mrs. Roden might perhaps give 
him aid. But with what a face could such a one 
as he ask such a one as Mrs. Roden to assist him 
in such an enterprise? And yet, if anything were 
to be done, it must be done through Mrs. Roden, 
or, at any rate, through Mrs. Roden’s house. As 
to this too there was a new difficulty. He had 
not actually quarrelled with George Roden, but 
the two had parted on the road as though there 
were some hitch in the cordiality of their friend- 
ship. He had been rebuked for having believed 
what Crocker had told him. He did acknowledge 
to himself that he should not have believed it. 
Though Crocker’s lies had been monstrous, he 
should rather have supposed him to be guilty 
even of lies so monstrous than have suspected 
his frend of conduct that would certainly have 
been base. Even this added something to the 
difficulties by which Marion Fay was surrounded. 

Vivian was staying with him at Gorse Hall. 
“T shall go up to London to-morrow,” he said, 
as they both were riding home after hunting on 
the Saturday—the Saturday after the Sunday on 
which Hampstead had been in Paradise Row. 

“ To-morrow is Sunday—no day for travelling,” 
said Vivian, “The Fitzwilliams are at Lilford 
Cross-Roads on Monday—draw back toward the 
kennels ; afternoon train up from Peterborough 
at 5.30; branch from Oundle to meet it, 4.50. 
Have your traps sent there. It’s all arranged by 
Providence. On Monday evening I go to Gat- 
combe, so that it will all fit.” 

“You need not be disturbed. A solitary Sun- 
day will enable you to write all your official cor- 
respondence for the fortnight.” 

“That I should have done, even in your pre- 
sence,” 

“T must be at home on Monday morning. 
Give my love to them all at Lilford Cross-Roads. 
I shall be down again before long if my sister 
can spare me, or perhaps I may induce her to 
come and rough it here for a week or two.” He 
was as good as his word, and travelled up to 
London, and thence across to Hendon Hall, on 
the Sunday. 

It might have been said that no young man 
could have had stronger inducements for clinging 
to his sport, or fewer reasons for abandoning it. 
His stables were full of horses, the weather was 
good, the hunting had been excellent, his friends 
were all around him, and he had nothing else to 
do. His sister intended to remain for yet anoth- 
er week at Castle Hautboy, and Hendon Hall of 
itself had certainly no special attractions at the 
end of November. But Marion Fay was on his 
mind, and he had arranged his scheme. His 
scheme, as far as he knew, would be as practica- 
ble on a Tuesday as on a Monday; but he was 





impatient, and for the nonce preferred Marion 
Fay, whom he probably would not find, to the 
foxes, which would certainly be found in the 
neighborhood of Lilford Cross-Roads. 

It was not much of a scheme, after all. He 
would go over to Paradise Row and call on Mrs. 
Roden. He would then explain to her wnat had 
taken place between him and George, and leave 
some sort of apology for the offended Post-office 
clerk, Then he would ask them both to come 
over and dine with him on some day before his 
sister’s return. In what way Marion Fay’s name 
might be introduced, or how she might be brought 
into the arrangement, he must leave to the chap- 
ter of accidents. On the Monday he left home 
at about two o'clock, and making a roundabout 
journey via Baker Street, King’s Cross, and Isling- 
ton, went down to Holloway by an omnibus. He 
had become somewhat abashed and perplexed as 
to his visits to Paradise Row, having come to en- 
tertaih a notion that some of the people there 
looked at him, It was hard, he thought, that if 
he had a friend in that or any other street, he 
should not be allowed to visit his friend without 
creating attention. He was not aware of the spe- 
cial existence of Mrs. Demijohu, or of Clara, or of 
Mrs. Duffer, nor did he know from what window 
exactly the eyes of curious inhabitants were fixed 
upon him. But he was conscious that an interest 
was taken in his comings and goings. As long 
as his acquaintance in the street was confined to 
the inhabitants of No. 11, this did not very much 
signify. Though the neighbors should become 
aware that he was an intimate with Mrs. Roden 
or her son, he need not care much about it. But 
if he should succeed in adding Marion Fay to the 
number of his Holloway friends, then ne thought 
inquisitive eyes might be an annoyance. It was 
on this account that he made his way down in an 
omnibus, and felt that there was something almost 
of hypocrisy in the soft, unpretending, and almost 
skulking manner in which he crept up Paradise 
Row, as though his walking there was really of 
no moment to anyone. As he looked round, aft- 
er knocking at Mrs. Roden’s door, he saw the fig- 
ure of Clara Demijohn standing a little back from 
the parlor window of the house opposite. 

“Mrs. Roden is at home,” said the maid, “ but 
there are friends with her.” Nevertheless she 
showed the young lord up to the drawing-room. 
There were friends indeed. It was Mrs. Vincent’s 
day for coming, and she was in the room. That 
alone would not have been much, but with the 
two elder ladies was seated Marion Fay. So far 
fortune had favored him. But now there was a 
difficulty in explaining his purpose. He could 
not very well give his general invitatior. —gener- 
al, at any rate, as regarded Marion Fay—before 
Mrs. Vincent. 

Of course there was an introduction. Mrs. 
Vincent, who had often heard Lord Hampstead’s 
name, in spite of her general severity, was open 
to the allurements of nobility. She was glad to 
meet the young man, although she had strong 
reasons for believing that he was not a tower of 
strength on matters of faith. Hampstead and 
Marion Fay shook hands as though they were old 
friends, and then the conversation naturally fell 
upon George Roden. 

“You didn’t expect my son, I hope,” said the 
mother. 

“Oh dear no! I had a message to leave for 
him, which will do just as well in a note.” 

This was to some extent unfortunate, because 
it made both Mrs. Vincent and Marion feel that 
they were in the way. 

“T think Pll send Betsy down for the brough- 
am,” said the former. The brougham which 
brought Mrs, Vincent was always in the habit of 
retiring round the corner to the “ Duchess of 
Edinburgh,” where the driver had succeeded in 
creating for himself quite an intimacy. 

“ Pray do not stir, madam,” said Hampstead ; 
for he had perceived from certain preparations 
made bv Miss Fay that she would find it neces- 
sary to follow Mrs. Vincent out of the room. “I 
will write two words for Roden, and that will tell 
him all I have to say.” 

Then the elder ladies went back to the matter 
they were discussing before Lord Hampstead had 
appeared. “I was asking this young lady,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, “‘ to come with me for two or three 
days down to Brighton. It is absolutely the fact 
that she has never seen Brighton.” 

As Mrs. Vincent went to Brighton twice annu- 
ally, for a month at the beginning of the winter, 
and then again for a fortnight in the spring, it 
seemed to her a wonderful thing that any one 
living even at Holloway should never have seen 
the place. 

“T think it would be a very good thing,” said 
Mrs. Roden, “ if your father can spare you.” 

“T never leave my father,” said Marion. 

“Don’t you think, my lord,” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent, “that she looks as though she wanted a 
change ?” 

Authorized by this, Lord Hampstead took the 
opportunity of gazing at Marion, and was con- 
vinced that the young lady wanted no change at 
all. There was certainly no room for improve- 
ment; but it occurred to him on the spur of the 
moment that he too might spend two or three 
days at Brighton, and that he might find his op- 
portunities there easier than in Paradise Row. 
“Yes, indeed,” he said, “a change is always 
good. I never like to stay long in one place my- 
self.” 

“Some people must stay in one place,” said 
Marion, with a smile. “Father has to go to his 
business, and would be very uncomfortable if there 
were no one to give him his meals and sit at ta- 
ble with him.” 

“He could spare you for a day or two,” said 
Mrs. Roden, who knew that it would be well for 
Marion that she should sometimes be out of Lon- 
don. 

“T am sure that he would not begrudge you a 
short recreation like that,” said Mrs. Vincent. 

“He never begrudges me anything. We did 





go down to Cowes for a fortnight in April, though 
I am quite sure that papa himself would have 
preferred remaining at home all the time. He 
does not believe in the new-fangled idea of chan- 
ging the air.” 

“Doesn’t he?” said Mrs. Vincent. “I do, I 
know. Where I live, at Wimbledon, may be said 
to be more country than town; but if I were to 
remain all the year without moving, I should be- 
come so low and out of sorts that I veritably be- 
lieve they would have to bury me before the first 
year was over.” 

“Father says that when he was young it was 
only people of rank and fashion who went out of 
town regularly, and that folk lived as long then 
as they do now.” j 

“I think people get used to dying and living 
according to circumstances,” said Hampstead. 
“Qur ancestors did a great many things which 
we regard as quite fatal. They drank their wa- 
ter without filtering it, and ate salt meat all the 
winter through. They did very little in the wash- 
ing way, and knew nothing of ventilation. Yet 
they contrived to live.” Marion Fay, however, 
was obstinate, and declared her purpose of de- 
clining Mrs. Vincent’s kind invitation. There was 
a good deal more said about it, because Hamp- 
stead managed to make various propositions. 
He was very fond of the sea himself, he said, 
and would take them all round, including Mrs. 
Vincent and Mrs. Roden, in his yacht, if not to 
Brighton, at any rate to Cowes. December was 
not exactly the time for yachting, and as Brigh- 
ton could be reached in an hour by railway, he 
was driven to abandon that proposition with a 
little laughter at his own absurdity. 

But it was all done with a gayety and a kind- 
ness which quite won Mrs. Vincent’s heart. She 
staid considerably beyond her accustomed hour, 
to the advantage of the proprietor of the “ Duch- 
ess of Edinburgh,” and at last sent Betsy down 
to the corner in high good-humor. “I deelare, 
Lord Hampstead,” she said, “I ought to charge 
you three and sixpence before I go. I shall have 
to break into another hour, because I have staid 
talking to you. Pritchard never lets me off if I 
am not back punetually by four.” Then she 
took her departure. 

“You needn’t go, Marion,” said Mrs. Roden— 
“unless Lord Hampstead has something special 
to say to me.” Lord Hampstead declared that 
he had nothing special to say, and Marion did 
not go, 

‘*But I have something special to say,” said 
Hampstead, when the elder lady was quite gone, 
“but Miss Fay may know it just as well as your- 
self. As we were walking to Hendon on Sunday, 
a matter came up as to which George and I did 
not agree,” 

“There was no quarrel, I hope ? 
ther. 

“Oh dear no; but we weren’t best pleased 
with each other. Therefore I want you both to 
come and dine with me one day this week. I 
shall be engaged on Saturday, but any day before 
that will do.” Mrs. Roden put on a very serious 
look on receiving the proposition, having never 
before been invited to the house of her son’s 
friend. Nor, for some years from now, had she 
dined out with any acquaintance. And yet she 
eould not think at the moment of any reason why 
she should not do so. “I was going to ask Miss 
Fay to come with you.” 

“Oh, quite impossible,” said Marion. “It is 
very kind, my lord. But I never go out; do I, 
Mrs. Roden ?” 

“That seems to me a reason why you should 
begin. Of course I understand about your fa- 
ther. But I should be delighted to make his ac- 
quaintance if you would bring him.” 

“He rarely goes out, Lord Hampstead.” 

“Then he will have less power to plead that 
he is engaged. What do you say, Mrs. Roden ? 
It would give me the most unaffected pleasure. 
Like your father, Miss Fay, I too am unaccustom- 
ed to much going out, as you call it. I am as pe- 
culiar as he is. Let us acknowledge that we are 
all peculiar people, and that therefore there is the 
more reason why we should come together. Mrs. 
Roden, do not try to prevent an arrangement 
which will give me the greatest pleasure, and to 
which there can not be any real objection. Why 
should not Mr. Fay make acquaintance with your 
son’s friend? Which day would suit you best, 
Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday?” 

At last it was settled that at any rate George 
Roden should dine at Hendon Hall on the Friday 
—he being absent during the discussion—and that 
time must be taken as to any further acceptance 
of the invitation. Mrs. Roden was inclined to 
think that it had best be regarded as impossible. 
She thought that she had made up her mind nev- 
er to dine out again. Then there came across her 
mind a remembrance that her son was engaged 
to marry this young man’s sister, and that it 
might be for his welfare that she should give way 
to these overtures of friendship. When her 
thoughts had travelled so far as this, she might 
have felt sure that the invitation would at last 
be accepted, 

As to Marion Fay, the subject was allowed to 
drop without any further discussion. She had 
said that it was impossible, and she said nothing 
more. That was the last dictum heard from her ; 
but it was not repeated, as would probably have 
been the case had she been quite sure that it was 
impossible. Mrs. Roden during the interview did 
not allude to that branch of the subject again, 
She was fluttered with what had already been 
said; a little angry with herself that she had so 
far yielded ; a little perplexed at her own too ev- 
ident confusion ; a little frightened at Lord Hamp- 
stead’s evident admiration of the girl. As to Ma- 
rion, it must, of course, be left to her father, as 
would the question as to the Quaker himself. 

“I had better be going,” said Marion Fay, who 
was also confused. 

“So must I,” said Hampstead. “I have to re- 
turn round by London, and have ever so many 
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things to do in Park Lane. The worst of having 
two or three houses is that one never knows 
where one’s clothes are. Good-by, Mrs. Roden. 
Mind, I depend upon you, and that I have set my 
heart upon it. You will let me walk with you as 
far as your door, Miss Fay?” 

“It is only three doors off,” said Marion, “and 
in the other direction.” Nevertheless he did go 
with her to the house, though it was only three 
doors off. “Tell your father, with my compli- 
ments,” he said, “that George Roden can show 
you the way over. If you can get a cab to bring 
you across, I will send you back in the wagon- 
ette. For the matter of that, there is no reason 
on earth why it should not be sent for you.” 

“Oh no, my lord. That is, I do not think it 
possible that we should come.” 

“Pray do, pray do, pray do,” he said, as he 
took her hand when the door at No. 17 was opened. 
As he walked down the street he saw the fig- 
ure still standing at 
the parlor window of 
No. 10. 

On the same even- 
ing Clara Demijohn 
was closeted with Mrs, 
Duffer at her lodgings 
at No. 15. “Stand- 
ing in the street, 
squeezing her hand!” 
said Mrs. Duffer, as 
though the very hairs 
of her head were made 
to stand on end by 
the tidings—the mor- 
al hairs, that is, of her 
moral head. Her head 
in the flesh was or- 
namented by a front 
which must have pre- 
vented the actual 
standing on end of 
any hair that was left 
to her. 

“T saw it. They 
came out together 
from No. 11 as loving 
as could be, and he 
walked up with her 
to their own house. 
Then he seized her 
hand, and held it— 
oh, for minutes !—in 
the street. There is 
nothing those Quaker 
girls won't allow them- 
selves. They are so 
free with their Chris- 
tian names that of 
course they. get into 
intimacies instantly. 
I never allow a young 
man to call me Clara 
without leave asked 
and given.” 

“T should think 
not.” 

“One can’t be 
too particular about 
one’s Christian name. 
They’ve been in there 
together, at No. 11, 
for two hours. What 
can that mean? Old 
Mrs. Vincent was 
there, but she went 
away.” 

“T suppose she 
didn’t like such do- 
ings.” 

“What can a lord 
be doing in such a 
place as this,” asked 
Clara—‘“ coming 80 
often, you know? 
And one that has to 
be a markiss, which is 
much more than a 
lord. One thing is 
quite certain. It can’t 
mean that he is going 
to marry Marion Fay?” 
With this assurance, 
Clara Demijohn com- 
forted herself as best 
she might. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


HOW THEY LIVED AT 
TRAFFORD PARK. 
Tere certainly was 

no justification for 
the ill-humor which 
Lady Kingsbury dis- 
played to her husband 
because Hampstead 
and his sister had 
been invited down to Castle Hautboy. The Haut- 
boy people were her own relations, not her hus- 
band’s. If Lady Persiflage had taken upon her- 
self to think better of all the evil things done by 
the children of the first marchioness, that was 
not the fault of the marquis. But to her think- 
ing this visit had been made in direct opposition 
to her wishes and her interests. Had it been 
possible, she would have sent the naughty young 
lord and the naughty young lady altogether to 
Coventry—as far as all aristocratic associations 
were concerned. This encouragement of them at 
Castle Hautboy was in direct contravention of 
her ideas. But poor Lord Kingsbury had had 
nothing to do with it. “They are not fit to go to 
such a house as Castle Hautboy,” she said. The 
marquis, who was sitting alone in his own morn- 
ing-room at Trafford, frowned angrily. But her 
ladyship too was very angry. “ They have dis- 
graced themselves, and Geraldine should not have 
received them,” 
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SAID “BOTHER THE DARLINGS” 





There were two causes for displeasure in this. 
In the first place, the marquis could not endure 
that such hard things should be said of his elder 
children. Then, by the very nature of the accu- 
sation made, there was a certain special honor 
paid to the Hauteville family which he did not 
think at all to be their due. On many occasions 
his wife had spoken as though her sister had 
married into a house of peculiar nobility, be- 
cause, forsooth, Lord Persiflage was in the cab- 
inet, and was supposed to have made a figure in 
politics. The marquis was not at all disposed 
to regard the earl as in any way bigger than was 
he himself. He could have paid all the earl’s 
debts—which the earl certainly could not do him- 
self—and never have felt it. The social gather- 
ings at Castle Hautboy were much more numer- 
ous than any at Trafford, but the guests at Castle 
Hautboy were often people whom the marquis 
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“ No, never.” 

“Ts not this George Roden a low person ? 
Does he ever live with young men or with ladies 
of his own rank ?” 

“And yet you’re angry with him because he 
goes to Castle Hautboy! Though, no doubt, he 
may meet people there quite unfit for society.” 

“That is not true,” said the marchioness, 
“My brother-in-law entertains the best company 
in Europe.” 

“He did do so when he had my son and my 
daughter under his roof.” 

“Hampstead does not belong to a single club 
in London,” said the step-mother. 

“So much the better,” said the father, “as far 
as I know anything about the clubs. Hautboy 
lost fourteen hundred pounds the other day at 
the Pandemonium, and where did the money 
come from to save him from being expelled ?” 





would never have entertained. His wife pined 
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for the social influence which her sister was sup- 
posed to possess, but he felt no sympathy with 
his wife in that respect. 

“T deny it,” said the father, rising from his 
chair, and scowling at his wife as he stood lean- 
ing upon the table. “They have not disgraced 
themselves.” 

“T say they have.” Her ladyship made her 
assertion boldly, having come into the room pre- 
pared for battle, and determined if possible to be 
victor. “Has not Fanny disgraced herself in 
having engaged herself to a low fellow, the scum 
of the earth, without saying anything even to you 
about it 2” 

“No!” shouted the marquis, who was resolved 
to contradict his wife in anything she might 
Say. 

“Then I know nothing of what becomes a 
young woman,” continued the marchioness. 
“And does not Hampstead associate with all 
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“That’s a very old story,” said the marchion- 
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Mr. Greenwood put in his head. “I am busy,” 
said the marquis, very angrily. Then the un- 
happy chaplain retired abashed to his own rooms, 
which were also on the ground-floor, beyond that 
in which his patron was now sitting. 

“My lord,” said his wife, towering in her pas- 
sion, “if you call me wicked in regard to your 
children, I will not continue to live under the 
same roof with you.” 

“Then you may go away.” 

“T have endeavored to do my duty by your 
children, and a very hard time I’ve had of it. 
If you think that your daughter is now conduct- 
ing herself with propriety, I can only wash my 
hands of her.” 

“Wash your hands,” he said. 

“Very well. Of course I must suffer deeply, 
because the shadow of the disgrace must fall 
more or less upon my own darlings.” 

“Bother the darlings !” said the marquis. 

“They're your own 
children, my lord— 
your own children.” 

“ Of course they are. 
Why shouldn’t they 
be my own children ? 
They are doing very 
well, and will get quite 
as good treatment 
as younger brothers 
ought to have.” 

“T don’t believe you 
care for them the 
least in the world,” 
said the marchioness, 

“That is not true. 
You know I care for 
them.” 

“You said ‘ bother 
the darlings’ when I 
spoke of them.” Here 
the poor mother sob- 
bed, almost overcome 














ess, who knew that her husband and Hampstead 
between them had supplied the money to save 
the young lad from disgrace. 

“And yet you throw it in my teeth that Hamp- 
stead doesn’t belong to any club! There isn’t a 
club in London he couldn’t get into to-morrow if 
he were to put his name down.” 

“T wish he’d try at the Carlton,” said her lady- 
ship, whose father and brother and all her cous- 
ins belonged to that aristocratic and exclusive 
political association. 

“T should disown him,” said the still Liberal 
marquis; “that is to say, of course he’ll do no- 
thing of the kind. But to declare that a young 
man has disgraced himself because he doesn’t 
care for club life is absurd, and coming from you 
as his step-mother is wicked.” As he said this 
he bobbed his head at her, looking into her face 
as though he should say to her, ‘‘ Now you have 
my true opinion about yourself.” At this mo- 
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ment there came a gentle knock at the door, and 
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by the contumely of 
the expression used 
toward her own off- 
spring. 

“You drive a man 
tosay anything. Now 
look here. I will not 
have Hampstead and 
Fanny abused in my 

j presence. If there be 
ena I anything wrong, I 
must suffer more than 
you, because they are 
my children. You 
have made it impos- 
sible for her to live 
here—” 

“T haven’t made it 
impossible for her to 
live here. I have only 
done my duty by 
her. Ask Mr. Green- 
wood.” 

vp Mr. Green- 
wood !” said the mar- 
quis. He certainly 
did say the word at 
full length, as far as 
it can be said to have 
length, and with all 
the emphasis of which 
it was capable. He 
certainly did say it, 
though when the cir- 
cumstance was after- 
ward not unfrequent- 
ly thrown in his teeth 
he would forget it and 
deny it. Her lady- 
ship heard the word 
very plainly, and at 
once stalked out of 
the room, thereby 
showing that her fem- 
inine feelings had re- 
ceived a wrench which 
made it impossible for 
her any longer to en- 
dure the presence of 
such a foul-mouthed 
monster. Up to that 
moment she had been 
anything but the vie- 
tor; but the vulgarity 
of the curse had re- 
stored to her much 
of her prestige, so 
that she was able to 
leave the battle-field 
as one retiring with 
all his forces in pro- 
per order. He had 
“bothered” his own 
children, and “ damn- 
ed” his own chaplain! 

The marquis sat awhile thinking alone, and 
then pulled a string by which communication 
was made between his room and that in which 
the clergyman sat. It was not a vulgar bell— 
which would have been injurious to the reverence 
and dignity of a clerical friend, as savoring of a 
menial’s task-work, nor was it a pipe for oral 
communication, which is undignified, as requiring 
aman to stoop and put his mouth to it—but an 
arrangement by which a light tap was made 
against the wall so that the inhabitant of the 
room might know that he was wanted without 
any process derogatory to his self-respect. The 
chaplain obeyed the summons, and lightly knock- 
ing at the door, again stood before the lord. He 
found the marquis standing up on the hearth- 
rug, by which, as he well knew, it was signified 
that he was not intended to sit down. “Mr, 
Greenwood,” said the marquis, in a tone of voice 
which was intended to be peculiarly mild, but 
which at the same time was felt to be mena- 
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cing, “I do not mean at the present moment 
to have any conversation with you on the sub- 
ject to which it is necessary that I should al- 
lude, and as I shall not ask for your presence for 
above a minute or two I will not detain you by 
getting you to sit down. If I can induce you to 
listen to me without replying to me, it will, I 
think, be better for both of us.” 

“Certainly, my lord.” 

“T will not have you speak to me respecting 
Lady Frances.” 

“When have I done so?” asked the chaplain, 
plaintively. 

“Nor will I have you speak to Lady Kingsbury 
about her step-daughter.” Then he was silent, 
and seemed to imply, by what he had said before, 
that the clergyman should now leave the room. 
The first order given had been very simple. It 
was one which the marquis certainly had a right 
to exact, and with which Mr. Greenwood felt that 
he would be bound to comply ; but the other was 
altogether of a different nature. He was in the 
habit of constant conversation with Lady Kings- 
bury as to Lady Frances. Twice, three times, 
four times a day her ladyship, who in her pre- 
sent condition had no other confidant, would open 
out her sorrow to him on this terrible subject. 
Was he to tell her that he had been forbidden 
by his employer to continue this practice, or was 











would be out of his power not to follow any lead 
in conversation which the marchioness might 
give him. But it might be possible to make the 
marchioness understand that her husband must 
be kept in the dark as to any confidence between 
them. For, in truth, many secrets were now dis- 
cussed between them as to which it was impos- 
sible that her ladyship should be got to hold her 
tongue. It had come to be received as a family 
doctrine between them that Lord Hampstead’s 
removal to a better world was a thing devoutly 
to be wished. It is astonishing how quickly, 
though how gradually, ideas of such a nature will 
be developed when entertainment has once been 
given to them. The devil makes himself at home 
with great rapidity when the hall door has been 
opened to him. A month or two back, before her 
ladyship went to Kénigsgraaf, she certainly would 
not have ventured to express a direct wish for 
the young man’s death, however frequently her 
thoughts might have travelled in that direction. 
And certainly in those days, though they were yet 
not many weeks since, Mr. Greenwood would have 
been much shocked had any such suggestion 
been made to him as that which was now quite 
commonly entertained between them. The pity 
of it! the pity of it! the pity of it! It was thus 
the heart-broken mother put the matter, recon- 
ciling to herself her own wishes by that which 
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no words of theirs could do aught either to cause 
orto prevent. It soon seemed to him to be natural 
that she should wish it, and natural also that he 
should seem to sympathize with her who was his 
best friend. The marquis, he was sure, was grad- 
ually dropping him. Where was he to look for 
maintenance but to his own remaining friend ? 
The marquis would probably give him something 
were he dismissed ; but that something would go 
but a short way toward supporting him comfort- 
ably for the rest of his life. There was a certain 
living in the gift of the marquis, the Rectory of 
Appleslocombe, in Somersetshire, which would ex- 
actly suit Mr. Greenwood’s needs. The incum- 
bent was a very old man, now known to be bed- 
ridden. It was £800 a year. There would be 
ainple for himself and for a curate. Mr. Green- 
wood had spoken to the marquis on the subject, 
but had been told, with some expression of civil 
regret, that he was considered to be too old for 
new duties. The marchioness had talked to him 
frequently of Appleslocombe ; but what was the 
use of that? If the marquis himself were to 
die, and the rector, then there would be a chance 
for him—on condition that Lord Hampstead were 
also out of the way. But Mr. Greenwood, as he 
thought of it, shook his head at the barren pro- 
spect. His sympathies no doubt were on the side 
of the lady. The marquis was treating him ill, 
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nonsense. He should have kept her at Kénigs- 
graaf, and locked her up till she had changed her 
mind.” 

“He wanted me to promise that I would not 
speak of her to your ladyship.” 

“And what did you say.” He shrugged his 
shoulders, and drank his tea. She shook her 
head and bit her lips. She would not hold her 
tongue be he ever so angry. “I almost wish that 
she would marry the man, so that the matter 
might be settled. I don’t suppose he would ever 
mention her name then himself. Has she gone 
back to Hendon yet ?” 

“T don’t know, my lady.” 

“This is his punishment for having run coun- 
ter to his uncle’s wishes and his uncle’s princi- 
ples. You can not touch pitch and not be de- 
filed.” The pitch, as Mr. Greenwood very well 
understood, was the first marchioness. “ Did he 
say anything about Hampstead ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“T suppose we are not to talk about him ei- 
ther. Unfortunate young man! I wonder wheth- 
er he feels himself how thoroughly he is destroy- 
ing the family ?” 

“T should think he must.” 

“Those sort of men are so selfish that they 
never think of any one else. It does not occur 
to him what Frederic might be if he were not in 
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he to continue it in opposition to the marquis’s 
wishes ? 
do as he was bidden, but that he saw that he 
would be driven to quarrel with the lord or the 
lady. The lord, no doubt, could turn him out of 
the house, but the lady could make the house too 
hot to hold him. The lord was a just man, 
though unreasonable, and would probably not 
turn him out without compensation ; but the lady 
was a violent woman, who if she were angered 
would remember nothing of justice. Thinking 
of all this, he stood distracted and vacillating be- 
fore his patron. “I expect you,” said the mar- 
quis, “to comply with my wishes—or to leave 
me.” 

“To leave Trafford ?” asked the poor man. 

“Yes, to leave Trafford; to do that or to com- 
ply with my wishes on a matter as to which my 
wishes are certainly entitled to consideration. 
Which is it to be, Mr. Greenwood ?” 

“Of course I will do as you bid me.” Then 
the marquis bowed graciously as he still stood 
with his back to the fire, and Mr. Greenwood left 
the room. 

Mr. Greenwood knew well that this was only 
the beginning of his troubles. When he made 
the promise, he was quite sure that he would be 
unable to keep it. The only prospect open to 
him was that of breaking the promise, and keep- 
ing the marquis in ignorance of his doing so. It 
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she thought to be a duty to her own children. It 
was not that she and Mr. Greenwood had between 
them any scheme by which Lord Hampstead 
might cease to be in the way. Murder certainly 
had not come into their thoughts. But the pity 
of it! the pity of it! As Lord Hampstead was in 


| all respects unfit for that high position which if he 
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lived he would be called upon to fill, so was her 
boy, her Lord Frederic, made to adorn it by all 
He was noble-looking, gracious, and 
aristocratic from the crown of his little head to 
the soles of his little feet. No more glorious heir 
to a title made happy the heart of any British 
mother—if only he were the heir. And why 
should it be decreed to her, a noble scion of the 
great house of Montressor, to be the mother of 
none but younger sons? The more her mind 
dwelt upon it, the more completely did the iniqui- 
ty of her wishes fade out of sight, and her ambi- 
tion appear to be no more than the natural anxiety 
of a mother for her child. Mr. Greenwood had 
no such excuses to offer to himself ; but with him 
too the devil, having once made his entrance, 
soon found himself comfortabiy at home. Of 
meditating Lord Hampstead’s murder he declared 
to himself that he had no idea. His conscience 
was quite clear to him in that respect. What 
was it to him who might inherit the title and the 
property of the Traffords? He was simply dis- 
cussing with a silly woman a circumstance which 
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Lord Hampstead was a disgrace to his order. | the way. 


Lady Frances was worse even than her brother. 
It would be a good thing that Lord Frederic 
should be the heir. But all this had nathing to 
do with murder, or even with meditation of mur- 
der. If the Lord should choose to take the 
young man, it would be well; that was all. 

On the same afternoon, an hour or two after 
he had made his promise to the marquis, Lady 
Kingsbury sent for him. She always did send 
for him to drink tea with her at five o’clock. It 
was so regular that the servant would simply an- 
nounce that tea was ready in her ladyship’s room 
up stairs. 


| 
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“Have you seen his lordship to-day?” she | 


asked. 

“Yes, I have seen him.” 

“Since he told you in that rude way to leave 
the room ?” 

“Yes, he called me after that.” 

“Well?” 

“He bade me not talk about Lady Frances.” 

“T dare say not. He does not wish to hear 
her name spoken. I can understand that.” 

‘* He does not wish me to mention her to you.” 

“Not to me? Is my mouth to be stopped ? 
I shall say respecting her whatever I think fit. 
I dare say, indeed !” 

“Tt was to my talking that he referred.” 

“He can not stop people’s mouths. It is all 
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Nothing annoys me so much as when 
he pretends to be fond of the children.” 

“TI suppose he won’t come any more now.’ 

“Nothing will keep him away, unless he were 
to die.” Mr. Greenwood shook his head sadly 
“They say he rides hard.” : 

“T don’t know.” There was something in the 
suggestion which at the moment made the clergy- 
man almost monosyllabic. F 

“Or his yacht might go down with him.” 

“He never yachts at this time of the year,” 
said the clergyman, feeling comfort in the se- 
curity thus assured. 

“T suppose not. Bad weeds never get cut off. 
But yet it is astonishing how many elder sons 
have been taken away during the last quarter of 
a century. 
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“A great many.” 

“There never could have been one who could 
be better spared,” said the step-mother. 

“ Yes—he might be spared.” 

“Tf you only think of the advantage to the 
family! It will be ruined if he comes to the title. 
And my Fred would be such an honor to the 
name! There is nothing to be done, of course.” 
That was the first word that had ever been spoken 
in that direction, and that word was aHowed to 
pass without any reply having been made to it, 
though it had been uttered almost in a question. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

New Svussortsre, Sr. Lovis.—A simple form of apol- 
ogy is this: “ Mra, Jones regrets that she can not ac- 
cept Mrs. Brown’s polite invitation for Thursday even- 
ing.” It is more polite to send an apology, regret, or 
card if not able to attend; a card is all that is neces- 
sary at a reception or a wedding, if the latter is a large 
affair. Ladies in New York never call on each other 
on the 2d of January any more than on any other day 
of the year. It is customary for guests to stand around 
a New-Year'’s table. The servant should uncork and 
serve the Champagne as it is needed. Sherry should 
be decanted, and poured into white glass decanters. 
Only claret is served in colored glass. Cherry-brandy 
may be served in colored glass. Both should stand on 
the lunch table surrounded by glasses. 

Movrntne.—Yon will find your queries about mourn- 
ing dress anticipated in the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. XV. Crape is léss generally used 
than when English styles were copied in mourning 
dress, and it is now associated with jet beads, and even 
with laces and satin, in the way Parisiennes wear it. 
The heavy English crape is used for this purpose in- 
stead of the thinner and lighter French crape. Canton 
crape will make a handsome evening dress for your 
daughter, though many young ladies use pure white 
wool and also white satin dresses for evening while 
still wearing black in the daytime. 

Pativnos.—If the persons who have not returned 
your calls are people whom you wish to retain, and 
you do not think they intend to drop you, send cards, 
of course. In calling on a lady and her daughters, two 
cards will answer. ‘“ Very respectfully yours,” would 
be a more fitting ending to a letter addressed to a lady 
who is your superior in age. There is no precedent 
for sending your visiting-cards for the purpose of 
showing that you intend to attend receptions. Go to 
the reception, and leave a afterward. In Bazar 
Nos. 8 and 8, Vol. XIV., No. 14, Vol. XIL, No. 6, Vol. 
XL. and Nos. 15 and 46, Vol. X., you will find articles 
on gems. 

Junsny.—We do not know of any anniversaries pre- 
ceding the wooden wedding, and do not believe there 
are any. 

Ignokamus.—No ; do not fold your napkin; leave it 
by your plate carelessly. It is not to be supposed 
that it would be offered to another guest after you 
have used it. In calling on two ladies, of course leave 
a card for each. Do not rise when other callers leave; 
that is the business of the hostess. It is not custom- 
ary in this country to fee servants in private horses, 
but if the maid has done any extra service for you, 
give her a dollar. Hotel waiters and porters expeci 
it, but with the present prices it is hardly possible to 
do it to any great extent. A small gratuity to the 
man who carries a heavy trunk is uot out of place. 
From a quarter of a dollar to a dollar is the usual fee. 
Finger-bowls are put on at the end of a dinner, with 
cool water and a slice of lemon, that one may bathe 
the fingers and also the lips, very delicately, after eat- 
ing, and are a most essential luxury even after an in- 
formal meal. 

M. F. 8.—In addressing a professor it is not neces- 
sary to use his title except when first speaking to him. 
Afterward say “‘ Mr. So-and-so0.” On receiving an in- 
vitation to a church wedding, send your own and hus- 
band’s card in an envelope to the house of the inviter; 
one of each is sufficient.—The embroidery should be 
on a cashmere apron, or tablier with a cashmere po- 
lonaise. Do not embroider the silk. 

Daisy.—W hen toasts are proposed, which is not often 
done now, allow your glass to be filled with wine, and 
raise it to your lips in dumb-show. It is considered 
very bad luck by the superstitious to answer a toast by 
drinking water, and one does no harm to temperance 
principles by being courteous at a friend's table. 

Morurr.—Small girls’ cloaks must be long enough 
to conceal the dress worn beneath them. White is 
much less used for little girls’ dresses than it formerly 
was, 

Miss Virere.—Your condor brown silk will make a 
pretty skirt and drapery to wear with a velvet or plush 
basque of darker brown. You can omit the velvet on 
the skirt or use it, at your pleasure. 

Counrzy.—For your visit to the city you can get 
along very well with two hats, viz., a large round hat 
or poke, with feather trimmings, for the street, and a 
small bonnet for visiting, church, theatre, and con- 
certs, 

Very Orn Scssoriser.—In the article on card eti- 
quette published in Bazar No. 29, Vol. XIV., you will 
find the information, which we have not space to repeat. 
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ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
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Tae Wittimantic Spoor Corton PronounceD THE 
Best Tureap ror Sewrne-Macaines.—T wo 
MEDALS AND THE Granp Prize. 





At the Atlanta International Cotton Exposition, the 
Willimantic Thread Co., a distinctively American In- 
stitution, carried off all the honors, and the only medal 
awarded for spool cotton, The completeness of this 
latest Willimantic victory can be better appreciated 
by reading the following extracts from the official 
reports of the judges: 

“For the beat siz-cord soft finish Spool Cotton for 
machine and hand sewing. The elements of merit and 
superiority recognized are great strength and elasticity, 
rendering this thread peculiarly adapted to sewing-ma- 
chine use. The colors shown are remarkable for their 
beauty and variety. Gold medal recommended. 

“For a magnificent display of thread-making in all 
its various operations, from the raw material to the 
finished goods * * * giving a complete practical exhibit 
of this important and interesting industry, a special 
gold medal award recommended as a deserved recog- 
vition of the same.” 

“For an excellent exhibit of an admirable system of 
organization and special institutions for promoting 
harmony and increasing the material, moral, and in- 
tellectual well being of work-people in manufacturing 
establishments. A grand prize of a medal or a piece 
of plate of the value of $500 recommended as an 
exemplary award.” 

In addition to the above, four additional awards 
were recommended by the judges for exhibits shown 
by the Willimantic Company.—{Adv.]} 





Lapres can find in our advertising columns how to 
at triding expeuse.—[ Adv.) 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 

I nave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous 
exhaustion, and in nervous disturbances connected 
with an overworked brain, and am satisfied that it 
is a remedy of great service in many forms of ex- 
haustion. 8. T. Newman, M.D. 

St. Louis, Mo.—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enps- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Pernrig, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 








CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: Clarendon Hotel. 
The value of your American Face Powder as a 
toilet requisite cannot be over-estimated, I en- 
dorse it with pleasure. Yours sincerely, 
—[Adv.] Ciara Lovisk KELLOGG. 

















Coryine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be tr: ansferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing Machine 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Providence Tool Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
HKasy Running, 
Simple in Construction, 
Perfect in Workmanship. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


105 Chambers Street, 23 East 14th Street, 
New York. HENRY B. NEWHALL, Agt. 


163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 8S. H. 
& E. Y. MOORE, Agts. 


149 Tremont Street, Boston. WARREN & 
WING, Agts. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 














Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
| N D | E N Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
—— de 17° C mg 
de la Faculté de Pari 
27, rue Rambutean, Pals 
Sold by all Chemists 
_— Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 


2ATsIs’S HEALTH PRESERVING 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY "NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yield 
aie to weg Be movement of the 
rer, the PERFECT 
Fittt ING ana ‘comfortable cor- 
set ever made is secured. 
Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1 
oe Manufactured only b: 
Waste RY si OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, I 


An 
ay REFUNDED Foy, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian's Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently afl 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circuiar. — 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDO 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 

















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored pores 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and 1b.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Seneaseinte Chemists, 
London, England. 


R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN = LB, BARS, 











ae 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











A Faxous COLLEC on A. A SrAneane —— 
ONGS HIT MU 
SONGS OLD AND 3 NEW SONGS. MUSIC 
SONGS | With Piano or Organ Accompani- | MUSIC 
SONGS | ments. Books 1, 2, 3, and 4 ready. | MUSIC 
SONGS | Each costs 50c. Each has 250 pages. | MUSIC 


SONGS All four mailed for $2. MUSIC 
SONGS —— by leading — in | MUSIC 
SONGS —g Bng and periodicals. MUSIC 


HITCHCOCK'S Music Store, 166 Nassau, opp.\City Hall. 








For is an Elegant Book of 150 es, a 
C mney te La of Powers, an 000 
Tilustrations of tne choicest Flowers WG and 
Vegetables, and Directions for wing. It is hand- 
some enough for the Centre Table or a Holiday Pres- 
ent. Send on your name and Post Office anatomy, with 
10 cents, and I will send you a copy, pos cage be This 
is not a quarter of its cost. It is printed in Doth Eas 
lish and German. If you afterwards order seeds 
duct the 10 cts. . 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 00 Engravings. For 50 cents 
in pap r covers; $1.00in elegant cloth. In German or 


“Vv ick’s {ilustraced Monthl Magazine & 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine 
Engravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 
gee yg Numbers sent for 10 cents ; 8 trial copies for 
sents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


ALL WHO VALUE A GOOD COMPLEXION 


Should use Gurnny’s (Late Cottman’s) IMPORTED 
WHITE PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH. The 
most ex uisite preparation for the Toilet, it being 
the Oniy Face Powder that combines chemically with 
the Acid Secretions of the Skin. Mur. GURNEY 
& CO., Sole Agents for the U. 8. and Canada, 6 East 
14th Sireet, Ne New York. — Price, $10 00. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


Some of its Leading Excellences. 


A fragrant and exquisite cosmetic. 
IT IS Beautifying, and benefits the plexion 




















Not injurious to the most sensitive skin. 
A most reliable article for the toilet. 
Sold y all droge ists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of 
imitatic ons. CHA AMPLIN &CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y 





FLOWER SsEDe Epa bay mn PRICE! 
THE Best OFFER onming Sreps Ever MADE. 


Now, msciat ney pnt Double White 
The most eaut! fal new ——— Desa for Lg 


DO wai eg HAW. Ri Roses and Bedding Plants. Catalogues fe 





EEP your bird in health and song by uring 

SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER, 
Sold by all die, ~ 4 and bird and cage dealers, 25c. 
per packa; , 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 





HOW T0 BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautifal transparency, recommended by 
a otra $1 per Box. 

re Veloutine Face Powders, 5c. 
and 

Indeuibie La Lip and Face, Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 

Dr. Marshall’s Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to black. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto bealth. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such, 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


Unequatliled for convenience and 
'ecomfort, improving the looks of 
young and old charmingly. 


L Shan’ Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance, like all oth- 
er waves, made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


BoBBINS 


For shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and seen 


























For Sale by all Sewine Machine 1 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Six cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., 2°MA8 87 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer, 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lowt 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are os ge 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-*LIKE look 80 observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS, 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 















HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......00.--0eece e000 84 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... ..ccccccccccscccsec. 400 


HARPER’S BAZAR .......cccecseceseses cocces 60 
The THREE above publications............ +++-10 00 
Any TWO above named.............+. voccese OO 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPL e} steceecevecese 5 © 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
Oue Year (52 Numbers)..........cecseesse "10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrsr & Beorurns, 





aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 





SHOPPING 


In all branches, ed and experienced persons. 
Address AMER r an PURCHAS NG CO PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 
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FEBRUARY 11, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER GOODS CLOSING OUT. 


Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 








Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 

and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained, 
SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. OF VD BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 0 0 FANCY GOODS. 
DOMESTICS.Q O Unpenwekar. 
LINENS. 0 


JONES oh 





x 





EKighth Avenue, corner Wineteonth St, 
New York City. | 


JONES 





FURS. "O, 0 aus: 
suors. “Uy OCROCKERY. 
UPHOLSTERY” oe a i GLASSWARE. 
FURNITURE. O_A_OStwven-Prarep Wane. 


CARPETS, RUGS, &o. \YHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
_ SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


eel tek AIT. 


Manufactarer of Human Hair Goods, 
301 Canal St., New York City. 
Established 25 Years. 

This Switch is made of the Finest 
French Live Hair—being 26 inches long 
(the hair being all of one length), having 
a short stem, weighing 4 ounces, and is 
absolutely the best switch obtainable at 
the price. Switches equal to this are sold 
at $95.00 per doz., wholesale; and no 
other house in New York City can sell 
a similar switch for less than $12 to $15. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. If not found 
#0, can be returned at my expense. Over 
2800 sold within the last 3 months, and 
not one returned. Price, $5.00. 

Just issued, the Fifth Edition of my 
Tilustrated Catalogue, giving full de- 


Hc cau-v. cases, &c, Se nt by mail, free, on application. 


LACE CLEANSING; FEATHER DYEING; 
Kit Gloves Cleansed, 10 cts., Dyed, 26 cts. 


PRICE-LIST FREE. 
LEWANDO’S FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


april 


ans 
Will be mailed 
ordering it. It contain five colored , 600 engravi 
about s, and full descriptions, ren and directions “ 


# to all ya ageac wed r: nee customers — 


lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Bras 1 “> ete, Invaluable toall, Send for it. Address, 


D, M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


LACE CLEANER. 


Ladies can earn and save money by using our 
LACE MACHINE, 

It will get up real and imitation laces equal to best 
French Laundry Work. Price $23 sent free, or 
send 8-cent stamp for descriptive pam sitet pam 
treatise on method. QUEEN M’ he 

199 Chambers St., New Fete City. 


HEAR YE DEAF! 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums. 


As invented and m perfectly restoring the 
Denetng, Entirely ieaf for thirty years, he hears with them, 
even whispers, distinctly, Are not obser vable, and rer 
main in position without aid. Descriptive Circular free. 
CAUTION: Do not be deceived by bogus ear drums. Mine 
is the only successful artificial ear Drum manufactured. 
John Garmore, 8.W. Cor. 5th & Race Sts., Cincinnati, 0 


PROPACH BROS, watians M4 
O+ Broadway, N.Y., 
System of Dress Cutting by the Indicator. Their own in- 
vention. It never fails to give entire satisfaction. Can 
be easily taught by mail as well as in our establish- 
ment. Send for circular. Agents wanted every where. 


? PARLOR 

Andrews FArto® Bed. 
oe Bedding folds out of sizht; it saves room— 
a! elegant,strong and comfortable. 15 4 
atyles. Price, B22 up. We guar- 
antee satistaction. Send fg Il, eat- 
alogue. Made only by A. H. 
Andrews & Co. © bit cago, Ill, 


BARLOW § THE es WASH BLUE. 
r Sale by Grocers. 
INDIGO BLUE. Ss WILTBERGER. Prop., 
|ss5. N. Second | St, Philadelphia. 
LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, W tes, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 21 Beekman St., N. Y. 


$h t $9 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


HAND Book sSertorRsrancars 
¥ 
PES,BRO.& THO ay 
40 Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. xX. 


$88 A week to Agents. $10 Outfit gree 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Banoxay Sr., N. Y. 
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scriptions and prices of ail kinds of | 
Switches, Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Front | 








UNAFPROACHABLE BARGAINS 


FRENCH H AND-MADE 
UNDERGARMENTS. 


Previous to our annual stock-taking, we have marked 
down our entire stock of these goods, and will sell 
them for less money than they can now be purchased 
forin Paris, 

50 dozen FINE SACQUE CHEMISES at 
85 cents each ; reduced from $1 50, 

20 dozen FINE BANDED CHEMISES at 
$1 25 each; reduced from $1 75 and $2 00) each. 

80 dozen SUPERB BANDED CHEMISES 
at $2 50 each; reduced from $ 00. 

560 dozen NIGHT DRESSES, with 3 rows of 
insertion down the front, 12 handsome tucks, and 
embroidered collars and cuffs, at $1 65 each; reduced 
from $2 50. 

22dozen VERY FINE NIGHT DRESSES, 
tucked and embroidered front, collar and cuffs, at 
$2 25 each; reduced from $8 00, 

23 dozen CORSET COVERS at $1 50; reduced 
from $2 25. 


HAMBURGS. 


A large stock of HAMBURG EDGINGS 
AND INSERTINGS — fresh, clean goods, new 
patterns—at UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 

N.B.—Our mail order department is ge yy or- 
ou It will pay you to SHOP BY MA 


Le Boutillier i 


48 East 14th 8t., 845 & lk Broadway, N.Y. 








RUG PATTERNS! Asn Wanted, er 


stamp, E. S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 





HOME ART WORK. 


The Art Interchange. 


Only $2 a Year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


An Illustrated Fortnightly Journal Devoted to the 
Decorative and other Arts. The only Art Journal 
published oftener than once a month. Invaluable hints 
for home decoration. The latest ideas in Art from 
home and foreign sources. Leading Features are: 


Nores anp Qurrirs—These give expert advice free to 
all. They are useful to all readers and are very 
interesting. Great care is taken with them that 
they may ye authoritative. 

Patrern Supp.ements of full working size, and with 
ample directions for treatment from exclusive 
sources. Colored and extra double sheet supple- 
ments issued periodically. 

Insrrvotion—Clear and simple directions for the 
practice of all Art Work, Embroidery, Painting, 
Carving, and the whole range of minor arts. _Lit- 
erary and Art News with excellent Book-Reviews. 

** A National Authority "—N. Y. Evening Post. 

ART WORK MANUALS—I.vstrratep—on special 
subjects. Price 35 cents each, in stamps, postage free. 
Send for circular. Subscription to the series of 12, $3. 
Also ART LEAFLETS from the Art Interchange. 
No. 1, ** Silk Rag Curtains, 10 cts. ;” No. 2, “ Screens,” 
15 cts. AMERICAN ETCHINGS, to appear twice a 
month, $10 a year; 50 cents a number. Send for cir- 
cular. Discount to clubs. Agents wanted. Address 

THE ART INTERCHANGE PUBLISHING CO., 

140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. L. REED & CO., Nassau, x. Y¥. 





777 A Year and ¢ expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, , Augusta, Me. 





A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 





(’ A R G Beantiful Japanese. Send 20 cts. N. Y. 
S PURCHASING AGENCY, 29 Fulton St. 





Tenth Thousand of the most popular Book of Travels since 
Dr. Livingstones first book on Africa. 


DU CHAILLU'S LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland. 


Summer and Winter Journeys through 
By Pavut B. Du Caan, 


Author of “ Explor: itions in Equatorial Africa,” “A Journey to Ashango Land,” 
“Stories of the Gorilla Country,” &. With Map and 235 Illustrations. In 


Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 


Lord Hoveuron writes: 

I send you as many thanks as there are engravings 
in your book, and gratitude for the lively text besides. 
I shall look on West Africa for the future as the best 
school of English. I was going to Scandinavia this 
summer, but shall give it up. You have told me all 
I should learn there, and have pictured for me all I 
should see. 


Sir Joseru D. Hooker, of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
writes : 

I thank you very much for your handsome and valn- 
able present, which I am reading with great interest. 
It brings the country, as far as I know it, very vividly 
before me, and contains much matter that was quite 
new to me. 

From Professor Tynpaut. 

I have to offer you my warm thanks for the ex- 
tremely handsome present which I owe to your kind- 
ness, and which furnishes so conspicuous a proof of 
your vigor, both physical and intellectual. 


From Professor Riouarp Owen, 

Please to accept my thanks, and convey them to my 
old and esteemed friend Du Chaillu, for the copy of 
his “‘Land of the Midnight Sun.” It is a sincere 
expression of the feeling with which I rose from the 
perusal of this remarkable work. Pleasure, first, in 
the vindication it affords of my conviction of the 
thorongh trustworthiness of his narration of what he 
saw and found in tracts first explored by him; and 
“first,” because of the climatal and other hazards that 
deterred other travellers, 

It is characteristic of the originality of his nature 
that he should have selected latitudes the very reverse, 
in their hostility to ordinary human constitutions, to 
those which he braved at the beginning of his career 
as an accomplished and scientific explorer. 

I do not recall any work from which I have 
obtained so great an accession of intimate knowl- 
edge of peoples, habits, and cosmical phenomena, 
as from that for which I now return grateful ac- 
knowledgmeuts. 





Were it only for the admirable mixture of scientific 
knowledge and insight into human nature, and sym- 
pathy with it, the work would be noteworthy. And, 
besides this, great art is shown in keeping up an in- 
terchange of the two interests, so as to make them 
heighten or relieve each other. Without exaggera- 
tion, the book is as interesting as any novel, and has 
tenfold the amount of character and “ human nature” 
that the bulk of novels—what even pass for good 
novels—can be said to have.—The Nonconformist and 
Independent, Loudon. 

The bold traveller made no mincing holiday busi- 
ness of his journey northwards. He “ went in for a 
big thing,” and accomplished it, and the story of his 
progress through familiar and unfamiliar scenes, 
through romantic, dangerous, or delightful countries, 
will brighten many a fireside in the dark days that are 
coming.—The Gardener’s Magazine, London. 

There have been many notes of travel on the conn- 
tries described in these two handsome and splendidly 
illustrated volumes ; but we are not aware that any au- 
thor has gone so far, and seen so much, and cbserved 
so closely, and described so well as M. Du Chaillu. 
*** They are not mere sketches; they are elaborate 
studies of the places and people extending over a pe- 
riod of five years. —The School Guardian, London. 

The book is full of interest and of charm. Mr. Du 
Chaillu lived among all sorts of men during his very 
long sojourn, and the personal fascination, which has 
served him so often before, served him again. He 
made friends with Lapps, Swedes, Norwegians, and 
managed to make them think of him as one of them- 
selves. He really saw the inner life of the people, 
and learned its significance, so that the chapters which 
deal with social matters are curious documents on 
human nature. But Mr. Du Chaillu is no mere gossip. 
He is hard-headed when studying practical affairs, and 
he has some valuable words to say about things that 
should interest legislators.—Vanity Fair, London. 

These two handsome volumes may now be looked 
upon as furnishing a standard work on all that relates 
to the most interesting peoples and countries which 
they describe.—The Overland Mail, London. 


PusuisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(ay~ Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





100 PIECES OF POPULAR MUSIC 30}/\|\\ 


WITH COMPLETE WORDS AND ACCOMPANIMENT. 


The high price of sheet music is due to the few pieces sold, and the large discount made to dealers. Each piece in separate sheets 


sells everywhere for 30 cts. Wishing to introduce our new and popular music into every household in America, 


we propose offering 


songs and instrumental pieces by Strauss, Lange, Lichner, Cooto, Molloy, Marzials, Sullivan, Abt, and fifty other 
he yr aiken and America, Also, beautiful songs from the new comic operas of Mascot, Olivette, Billee Taylor, 
Trial by Jury, etc. All are issued with complete words and music. These 100 vo nage eae are gos renee full music size, 
dd |. Post id, upon receipt of 30 cents (stamps taken) ach piece is a gem, and the most desirable 

and will be sent to any address, post pai Pp fully refunded. A ONES 


collection that has as yet_been offered. Satisfaction 





d or money 


C©O., Publishers, P. 0. Box 3630, ‘Boston, Mass. 


ddress, M. F. JO 





_THE LORGANITAL 


<< 88 ret 


Wishing an 


SPECIAL TO AGENTS 


Pm 
far 





a aAre ANY TUNE 
KIND IN THE See 


ts 
in black 
<< ber foot. 


of noQUb ANITA tothage wg wll pon Pash the ele for only ly 5D Sboriauss 
With 100 tt. of music, 88. M 
MASSAC HHUSETTS ORGAN CO., 5 


4 Woahingtom Stress,’ Boston, Mes Mass, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


L 

THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY (1729-1847). From 
Letters and Journals. By Sesastian Henge. With 
Eight Portraits from Drawings by Wilhelm Hensel. 
Second Revised Edition. Translated by Carl Klinge- 
mann and an American Collaborator. With a No- 
tice by George Grove, Esq., D.C.L. 2 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


IL. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Pr- 
tre Cunninguam, F.S.A. From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 4 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Uniform with the New Library Editions of 
Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, al- 
ready published. 

Ill. 

THE MARRIAGES OF THE BONAPARTES. By 
the Hon. D. A. Bixcuam, Author of “The Siege of 
Paris.” 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

lV. 

MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With Illus- 
trative Lessons in Methods, and the Science of Edu- 
cation. By N. A. Carxins, Author of “ Primary 
Object Lessons,” “Phonic Charts,” and “School 
and Family Charts.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


V. 

THE DICKENS READER. Character Readings 
from the Stories of Charles Dickens. Selected, 
Adapted, and Arranged by Naruan Sueprarp. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

Vi. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 4to, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

VIL. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WRET:: His Famity and His 
Times, with Original Letters and a Discourse on 
Architecture hitherto unpublished. 1585-1723. By 
Luoy Puittimoxe. With Two Illustrations, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

VIII. 

LIFE OF GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. By J. Tuzopors 
Bent. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

1X. 

HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT- 
ED STATES ye From the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Im- 
portant Events and Conspicuous Actors. By Brn- 
s0N J. Lossine, Author of ** The Field-Book of the 
Revolution,” ‘* Field-Book of the War of 1812," &c. 
Illustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and over 
1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 






THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Part Il. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
to Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, 
the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. By Tuomas 
W. Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” &c. 
Copiously lustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 
Uniform with Colonel Knox’s Boy Travellers in the 
Far Kast, Parts I. and If, 

XI. 

PAUL THE MISSIONARY. By Rev. Wititam M. 
Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. Llustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 56, 


XII. 
THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By Samuet Apams Drake. Illustrated by W. Ham- 


ILTON Gibson. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$750. In a Box, 
XII. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paut B. Du 
Cuati.u. With Map and 235 Illustrations, 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 


a 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Heart's Problem. By Cuartes Gispon. 10 cents, 
God and the Man. By Rosax eT BuonaNnan. 20 cents, 
The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Ripper. 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. By Ware Besant and James 
Riog. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casuzn Horry. 
20 cents, 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Pary. 20 cents, 


A Laodicean. By Tuomas Harpy. With Two Illus- 
trations. 20 cents. 


The Comet ofa Season. By Justin MoCarruy. 20 cts. 
Christowell. By R. D. Buackmons. 20 cents. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents, 

The Braes of Yarrow. By Cuances Gisson. 20 cents, 
A Life’s Atonement. By D. C. Murray. 20 cents, 
Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Peroy Gere. 20 cents, 
Sceptre and Ring. By B i. Buxton. 20 cents. 


The Cameronians. By Jann 8 Grant. 20 cents, 





G2” Harrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Slates, on receipt of the price. 





G2 Harrer’s Cavarocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Mme. GURNEY « CO., 


6 East 14th St., N.W. (P. 0. Box 3527.) 
Importers of Honiton and Point Lace 
Braids, Arrasene, &c. 3c. for Samples and 
Price-List. HOW TO MAKE LACE, 300 
Illustrations, 50¢., post free. 


Restzrs Organs, 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 
Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H, Hatierr & Co.,Portiand, Maine, 
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HAPPY THOUGHT. 


WHY NOT MAKE THE BRIMS A LITTLE LARGER? THEY WOULD BE SO CONVENIENT FOR SHELTER IF 
GERTRUDE AND FRANK WERE CAUGHT IN THE RAIN WHILE OUT SHOPPING. 


FACETLZE. 

‘Two Irishmen travelling came to a very poorly supplied inn. 

‘*What can you give us for supper?” said they to the lean and 
shivering landlord. 

“T've naught in the honse but one pigeon,” replied he; “‘so you 
must make the most of it between ye.” 

“ All right,” replied the shrewder of the two; “ bring us your bird, 
and we'll divide him.” 

The dish was accordingly produced, when Paddy, turning to his 
companion, said, ““ Now, Mike, I've been thinking this ghost of a 
bird won't bear dividing; what d’ye say to tossing up for it in this 
way: we'll go to bed, and to-morrow morning whoever has had the 
finest drame shall have the pigeon for his breakfast.” 

The proposal was om and next morning, when the fellow- 
travellers met, Paddy took the word, and inquired of his companion 
how he had s!ept and what he had dreamed. 

* Bedad !” replied Mike, “and didn’t I just drame, and wasn’t it a 
drame that "ll bate hollow every other drame that iver was dramed. 
There was I in the very mids: of the sivinth heaven, with all the 
powers of glory round me, and clouds of angels and archangels and 
a bewilderment of saints and patriarchs, all making much of me and 
hoisting me up, and up, and up, till I couldn’t go any higher, and 
then I woke.” 

“Och, well,” said the other, “it’s a strange thing, but I had ex- 
actly the self-same drame meself, and I know what you say's thrue, 
for I saw ye flying up and up, and I says to meself, ‘Sure, now, Mike's 
got up as high as that, he'll never be sich a fool as to come down 
any more,’ 80 I got up and I ate the pigeon.” 


duiinatitiibtiansinmess 

“When a woman gets frightened at night, she just pulls the bed- 

clothes over her head, says she is terrified out of her wits, and goes 

to sleep,” says one who knows; “but with a man it is different. 

He says he is not afraid, pushes the clothes down, and lies trembling- 

ly awake for two or three hours, straining his ears at every sound.” 
jabecnesinstiificentatames 


The great apostle of the wsthetes was asked the other day which 
of all the numerals he thought the most truly beautiful and serenely 
lovely. “ Why, four, to be sure,” he replied, with an air of inex- 
pressible languor. 

* And why ?” asked his fair questioner. 

* Because it’s two twos,” 

And that was all he said that day. 





To Remove Surerrtvovs Hate.—Send your well-filled mattresses 
to be done up by a cheap upholsterer. 


Jumping over a fence in the middle of the night and meeting a 
hull-dog that is a total stranger to you, is one of those exciting little 
incidents of life which go far to break the monotony and rob exist- 
ence of a tiresome sameness, 








INGENUITY AMONG THE UPPER CLASSES. 


Younc THINGAMEIGH HAVING FOUND A GOOD DEAL OF DIFFICULTY IN NAVIGATING Supper Rooms 
AT BALLS AND PARTIES, HIRES TWO DUMMIES FROM A MILLINERY STORE, AND PRACTICES BE- 


TWEEN THEM IN THE SECLUSION OF HIS OWN APARTMENT. 
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Muniricent Hostess. “ Will you have a piece of cake? I’ll cut it if you'll have some.” 
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EX HERCULE PEDEM. 
Lona. “Bother the boy! My boots ain’t dirty 
1 wonder why he's always so anxious to clean them >” 
Snort. * Well, he thinks yours is just the sort of 
Foot to be a good Advertisement for him.” 
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It “ rained pitchforks,” so to speak, one night not long ago, when 
a well-known clergyman was to lecture in a neighboring town, and 
as a matter of course the affair was postponed until clear weather. 
By an amusing coincidence the title of the lecture happened to be 
“ After the Flood,” and everybody laughed when the postponement 
was announced in the following week’s paper. 


PR RO a Ss 

** Mother,” said little Ned, one morning, after having fallen out of 
bed, ‘‘I think I know why I fell out of bed last night. It was be- 
cause I slept too near where I got in.” Musing a little while, as if 
in doubt whether he had given the right explanation, he added, 
“No, that wasn’t the reason ; it was because I slept too near where 
I fell out.” 

A lady who was recently receiving aoymeetion for a vacant posi- 
tion in Le household was waited upon by one of those wandering 
specimens of female humanity who manage to stay about two weeks 
in a place, and consider themselves family servants. 

** Where do you go to church ?” the lady inquired. 

“] generally go to the same church as the family,” was the reply. 
** Where do you attend, ma’am ?” 

The lady replied, “‘ St. Paul's,” whereupon the would-be servant 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I have always wanted to hear St. Paul preach !” 

Siiiteriantidbedion 


A judge at Montgomery, Alabama, recently interrupted a very 
flowery young orator with: ‘ Hold on, hold on, my dear sir. Don't 
go any higher. You are already out of the jurisdiction of this 


Court.” , 


The editor wrote, ‘‘ The showers last week, though copious, were 
not sufficient to meet the wants of the mill men,” and the compos- 
itor set it up “ milkman.” 


To his absent father a little boy writes that his puppies are grow- 

ing every day, and sometimes twice a day. 
ensenintenlippianmtenas 

Some few years since a melodrama was played in a certain theatre, 
the chief actor in which had made himself, from his haughty and 
overbearing conduct, disliked by one and all. In the lust act he was 
supposed to visit the tombs of his ancestors. In the centre of the 
stage, upon a marble pedestal, stood the statue of his father. A 
heavy fold of drapery covered the figure. Enter Albert. ‘‘ Once 
again,” he says, “‘ to gaze upon those features which in life so often 
gazed on me with tenderest affection! Father, thy mourning son 
now comes to pay thee adoration. Let me remove the veil which 
from the vulgar gaze shields the beloved image of a once dear par- 
ent.” Off went the drapery, and behold, the father stood upon his 
head! The shouts of laughter that saluted this practical joke put 
an end to the scene, which changed to the next as quickly as possi- 
ble, amid the bravos of the audience, the auger of the manager, and 
the uncontrollable rage of the actor. 
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SPECIAL PLEADING. 
* Polly, we meust go now; it’s three o'clock.” 


“Oh, Papa dear, I am engaged for the next two dances!” : 
“The Browns went away two hours ago, and Fanny Brown didn’t complain.” 


“But they are in Half-Mourning, you know, Papa dear.” [Pafa is not convinced, but Polly gains her point. 
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